© Work Simplification Saving Millions at Westinghouse 
© Here Ils What Happened When Proxy Fight Was Ended 
© Measuring Clerical Work, as Told by an Expert 





“THE VOICE WITH A SMILE” 


IN SHAREOWNER RELATIONS 


“The Voice With a Smile” has 
long been the symbol of telephone 
service. But it doesn't stop there. 
We try very hard to keep this same 
friendly, courteous spirit of helptul 


ness in everything we do 

That applies particularly to our 
relations with shareowners For with 
out shareowners there would be no 
telephone service and no telephone 
busine SS 

One of the distinctive things about 
the ownership of the American Tele 


phone and Telegraph Company is 


the great number of small share 
owners, Thev are people in ill walks 
of life, in every section of the country. 


Many own no other stock 

Often there are some things they 
would like to know about the busi 
ness or their securities and we are 
them communicate 


glad to have 


with us. Sometimes it is a simple 
thing. Sometimes it may be a matter 


that requires quite a ke noethy re ply. 
In every case we look upon the 
request not as a name or an address 


but as a letter from a friend. And we 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 0%, 


try to answer it in the same spirit 


In the past year we have answered 
more than 180,000 letters from own 
I his 


is in addition to information sent to 


ers of our stock and debentures 


all shareowners Many a time whe n 
it is something in a rush or urgent, 
we speed the reply by telephon 

It takes a lot of time and work, of 
course, but we consider it a pris ilege 
and not a chore. Service is our busi 
ness and efficient and friendly treat 
ment is not only for customers. It 


is for shareowners, too. 


“ 





Brings microfilming within the reach of al. 


— 


RECORDER » READER 


COMPACT —Space-saving Micro- 
Twin is safe and comfortable to 
operate on a table or with desk- 
high matching stand,* as shown. 


rast—New Acro-Feeder* han- 
dles intermixed documents auto- 
matically and accurately as fast 
as the operator can supply them. 


EASY VIEWING—Wide-vision 
reader shows sharp images, ac- 
tual document size, and produces 
distinct, full-size facsimile prints 


SIMPLE—Locate documents 
quicker than ever with exclusive 
indexing meter—provides 999 
index points per 100 feet of film. 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


September 1954 


un One unit | 


For less money than ever seemed possible, the Micro-Twin offers you 
complete microfilming recorder and reader, both in one compact unit. 
Built-In Economy is yours, for the Micro-Twin provides 37 to 1 reduction 
—8mm. photography on 16mm. film. As many as 74 check-size or 29 
letter-size documents can be recorded for just one cent. 

Built-In Simplicity makes operating the Micro-Twin virtually foolproof . . . 
as easy as using a box camera. 

Built-In Versatility of the Micro-Twin affords either simultaneous front 
and back recording, side by side; or fronts only, down one half of the film 
and up the other. The full film width can be scanned on the reader. 
Make a date to meet the Micro-Twin at your nearest Burroughs branch. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


*Available as an optional purchase, 


‘ 
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The NEW quick way 
to make offset plates— 


OZALITH... the first sensitized 
positive paper plate... from original to 
running press in 90 seconds! 


Now for the first time . . . you have Ozalith 

1— Lay translucent copy over Ozalith, and expose in F BS a ce ge Sears os 

any Ozalid machine or similar light medium. & posnive paper offset plate that — be made 
directly from any translucent original. 

Just place the original on the Ozalith plate, 
and expose in an Ozalid machine—Bambino to 
Printmaster—or any similar light medium. 

Put the exposed plate on the press cylinder, 
swab with developing fluid and fixer, and it’s 
ready to print. The whole process takes less 
than 90 seconds! 

No darkroom, negatives, trays or dryers are 
needed. And this new paper plate is so inexpensive 

i that it needn’t be filed. Overruns are unnecessary. 
2—Place the exposed Ozalith on the printing cylinder One translucent copy enables you to make 
of any small offset press quickly a new plate if more copies are needed. 

For longer runs, Ozalith plates are also 
available on aluminum. 

Save plate making time, costs and storage 
space with Ozalith. For a demonstration, call the 
nearest Ozalid distributor. Or write 402 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation ... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


3—Rub over exposed surface with developing fluid, 
then fixer, and the Ozalith is ready to print. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Should Salesmen Be Benched at 65? 
Old Formula +High Price = Thriving Business 
When the Proxy Fight Is Finished 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


How Jewel Tea Keeps Costs Down 
Ten Ways to Save Equipment 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 


Westinghouse’s Work Simplification Saves 


Measuring Clerical Work 
What Europe Is Contributing to Electronic Offices 
New Systems and Equipment 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS 


What Profit-Sharing Program Does for Signode Steel 
Human Relations in Business 


INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 
Called on 3 Men a Day—Made $50,000 in a Year 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Getting the Most for Your Dollar in Public Relations 


DEPARTMENTS 
Offices in the News 4 
Business Tips 52 


New Books 


Cover Sketch by Theon Betts 


Business on the March 


The oil industry is featured 
this month, with the cover pic- 
turing a typical oil refine ry om 


action 


ext Wonth 


rhe two-part series on West- 
inghouse Electric's office work- 
simplification program will be 
concluded next month, with de- 
tailed information about costs 
of the program, savings, and 
disappointments that have been 
met with so far. This two-part 
article is the beginning of a 
special series on office work- 
simplification, and other articles 
will follow. These articles will 
include information from sur 
veys, telling what other com 
panies are doing in the field, and 
they will include advice from 
well-known work-simplification 
specialists who will give the 
reader valuable advice 


+ . 


That familiar ringer of door 
bells, the Fuller Brush Man, is 
the subject of an article in next 
month's issue, by Don Wharton 
The amazing rise of the com 
pany is interestingly unfolded 
and the author mentions some 
of the company’s ideas that did 
not pan out—including using 
“Fullerettes.” or women door 


bell ringers 


While the series on electron 
ics in Europe is concluded this 
month, the author next month 
will discuss some of the other 
office machines and equipment 
in use abroad, comparing them 
to the ones in this country 
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copies made in 


minute 


Less than 4’ each 


T’S done with the new Kodak 
Verifax Printer. And even if you 
are now retyping just one or two 
letters a day it will pay to have this 
completely different copier 
You get copies of letters, charts, 
magazine pages, etc., for less than 
4 cents each because you use only 
one sheet of sensitized paper to get 
3 or more photo-exact copies. So fast, 
so easy—you'll blink your eyes when 
you see it done. Anyone in your office 
can turn out Verifax copies after a 
few minutes’ instruction. No change 
in your present room lighting, either. 


Just $240 


The Kodak Verifax Printer is priced 
surprisingly low. Your retyping costs, 
alone, last month may have added 
up to more. See it demonstrated in 
your office. Or, better still, arrange 
for a trial installation. You'll see why 
even the smallest office should have 
a Verifax Printer now! 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 
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Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice 


Savings in accounting department at Globe American run about $6,000 yearly 


with these two machines handling the company's complete bookkeeping volume 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Accounts Payable and cost anal- 
ysis jobs are accomplished in 2 days 
at Globe American Corporation, 
Kokomo, Ind., according to John 
Hershman, chief accountant. Both 
jobs come up twice a month, mak- 
ing a total of 4 days a month spent 
on them. With Globe's old ‘“mech- 
anized”’ system, it took several days 
to complete the cost analysis alone. 
Maker of Maytag Dutch Oven gas 
ranges and employer of 575 people, 
Globe formerly was “mechanized” 
because it had 2_ typewriter- 
bookkeeping machines doing cer- 
tain phases of bookkeeping work. 
A check of procedures disclosed the 
equipment was outdated, and the 
two old machines were given to the 
Kokomo High School for instruc- 
tion purposes. A new accounting 
machine, made by The National 
Cash Register Co., replaced the two 
old ones, but a second machine has 
now been added since volume has 
doubled in the meantime. Weekly 
payroll for the 575 people is com- 
pletely processed in about 5 hours 
on the machines, and the same job 
for 400 people used to take about 
10 hours. Quarterly Social Security 
and unemployment reports § are 


turned out on the machines in about 
6 hours. The W-2 forms (income 
tax) are finished in about 1 day, 
whereas they formerly took the 
time of two girls for a full week. 


Chicago Newspaper building is 
expected to be built by Field En- 
terprises, Inc., for its Chicago Sun- 
Times. A building just north of the 
city’s Loop area has been pur- 
chased, and it will be razed. The 
15,000 square feet of land made 
available by this razing will be com- 
bined with the 45,000 adjacent 
square feet which already belong 
to Field. No date has been set for 
construction. 


Punched-Tape Billing is in use at 
Bearings, Inc., Cleveland. Four 
Flexowriters in six locations type 
the billing for 16 branches. Each 
branch sends its billing tickets to 
its respective billing point with a 
tape of net amount totals. The in- 
voice is typed, but these items are 
not punched into the tape: Date, 
terms, order number, requisition 
number, and sold to and ship to 
address. The tape punch is then 
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turned on, and these items are 
punched into the tape: Customer 
code number, invoice number, prod- 
uct class code, quantity, part num- 
ber, description, and net amount. 
The total is typed after the punch 
is turned off. An adding machine 
tape of the invoices is taken and 
balanced to the tape of the tickets, 
and invoices are mailed after recon- 
ciliation of tapes. The punched 
tapes are then run through a Rem- 
ington Rand tape-to-card converter, 
and any necessary corrections are 
made. The cards are rerun and a 
summary card made, which is used 
by the accounts receivable depart- 
ment for processing remittances 
and sending out open item state- 
ments at the end of the month. De- 
tail cards are kept separate until 
the end of the month for sales 
analyses. 


New Small Office is occupied by 
Sturdi-Bilt Steel Products, Inc., 
Chicago manufacturer of workshop 
equipment. The _ glass-and-brick 
structure was intended to give office 
employees a feeling of “freedom of 
action,” almost as if they were 
working in the open. For example, 
a number of employees who occupy 
new steel desks in a long narrow 
office, work at big windows that 
run the length of the building. Pri- 
vate executive offices are glassed in 
from floor to ceiling. The offices 
have acoustical ceilings and fluores- 
cent lighting throughout. 


Plain Punched Cards, which will 
replace fancy postal savings certifi- 
cates, will effect a savings that 
should be felt by every taxpayer, 
according to postal officials. The 
idea was recommended in a study 
by the Government accounting 
office and was put into effect by 
the Postmaster General. The new 
punched-card idea is expected to 
simplify bookkeeping methods and 
will cut down on present printing 
expenses. 


No Wrong Numbers are expected 
in telephone directories published 
in the new Des Plaines, Ill., head- 
quarters of the General Telephone 
Directory Company. Modern fluo- 
rescent lighting is used throughout 
the offices and plant, and special 
installations were made to solve 
certain lighting problems. 


Ford and GM have both an- 
nounced new office buildings. Ford 
Motor Company will build a new 
structure in Dearborn, Mich., to 
house its Ford Division’s general 
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You can't add hours 
\ toa salesman’s day 


But you can increase 
sales calls per day 


with Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binders 


The business trend toward shorter work 
weeks forces your salesmen to do in four or 
five days what they used to do in six. They 
must make more calls each day and 
average more orders for each 100 calls. 


That’s why Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
and indexes are more important than 
ever. These selling tools keep catalogs 
and manuals up to date, well organized 
and in sequence — three advantages that 
help your salesmen tell their stories fast and 
well. Selling costs come down and you 
enjoy greater volume in rela- 

tion to effort. 


Thousands of industrial firms 
rely on Heinn. They benefit 
by simplified personal sell- 

ing, reduced sales corres- 
pondence, better trade 
impressions, more efficient 
catalog distribution, and 
less printing waste. You 
can expect as much. 


WHERE'S THAT 
#/77!1© sneer r 


He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing 


Let Heinn 
supply your 
indexing. 


Representatives 
in Principal 
Cities 


LEADERS IN 1896... AND STILL LEADERS 


. 
——— a ee ee ee ee ee oe 
PROBABLE 
Please give us facts about QUANTITY 


binders and indexe 
PROBABLE 

SERVICE, INSTRUCTION 
PROCEDURE MANUALS 


QVANTITY 
SAMPLE 
, } CASES 
| } SALES MANUALS oo") SALESMEN’S 
if ] Cases 


[_ EASEL PRES 
ENTATIONS 
fo") ACETATE 

J] ENVELOPES 


| 
} PRICE BOOKS 

}] PARTS BOOKS 

] CATALOGS 


] MERCHANDIS |] SPECIAL SELL 
L_J ING KITS ING TOOLS 


PROPOSAL 
3 SHEETS 


| Hove your representative call. 
J 
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AMERIC ess SEATING 


aluminum 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 
nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


— 
ALUMINUM SEATING £ ozperalion 


Distibuloer 


ALINA GATE CO, 46-60 we. . * 
METROPOLITAN HY & EXPORT OrhTHeUTOR 


offices, and General Motors is start- 
ing a new administration building 
at its proving ground at Milford, 
Mich. GM will build a tunnel at the 
proving ground for pedestrian traf- 
fic between the new building, main 
entrance gate, parking lot, and 
garages. 


Rush-Order Billing is handled with 
ease at Annin & Company, flag- 
makers, with general offices in 
Verona, N. J. Controller Stuart W. 
Cook explained that billings run 
anywhere between 100 to 200 in- 
voices after the first of the year, 
but that about the beginning of 
March the rush is on. With Memo- 
rial Day, Flag Day, and the Fourth 
of July occurring in rapid succes- 
sion, the orders flow in, and many 
of them are marked ‘“Rush.”’ Annin 
uses three Burroughs billing ma- 
chines during these peak periods, 
but may use only one or two at 
other times during the year. The 
company has about 9,500 accounts, 
2,000 of them being continually the 
most active. Eight copies of an in- 
voice are prepared simultaneously, 
and a visual check is used to insure 
accuracy. Mr. Cook said that while 
billing is but one segment of the 
operation, “. . . it is one of those 
segments which contributes to 
keeping efficiency up and costs 
down.” 


Ditto’s Move to Suburbs will take 
place in about a year. Ground for 
the new $3.4-million home of Ditto, 
Inc., world’s largest manufacturer 
of gelatin and direct process dupli- 
cating machines and supplies, will 
be broken late this month in Lin- 
colnwood, suburb of Chicago. It will 
put under one roof the production 
and business functions now housed 
in several plants throughout Chi- 
cago. The new structure will be 
built on a 27-acre site, and there 
will be off-street parking for 400 
cars. The plant will be a huge one- 
story building, while the executive 
and business offices will have two 
floors. The office section and much 
of the manufacturing area will be 
air conditioned. The foyer—-with 
reception and display area included 

will be feature of office section. 


Same Suburban Area will be lo- 
cation of new executive office build- 
ing which will be constructed for 
International Cellucotton Products 
Co. Executive headquarters for 
the company are now in downtown 
Chicago, where they have been lo- 
cated for the last 30 years. About 
350 people will make the move 


when the new office building is com- 
pleted in 1956. Included in the move 
will be executive personnel, sales, 
advertising, and sales promotion de- 
partments. There will be no change 
in the company’s manufacturing 
facilities. 


Electronic Bibliography recently 
published by Controllership Foun- 
dation, Inc., lists the releases, ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, and books con- 
cerned with business applications of 
electronic machines. The booklet 
also lists seminars, conferences, and 
courses of instruction planned on 
electronic machines and related 
problems. A listing of machines is 
also included. 


Office Managers’ Debate will at- 
tempt to prove whether hard-boiled 
office management is necessary for 
a smoothly functioning office. The 
debate idea will be used at the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion’s area conference in London, 
Ontario, Canada, next month. The 
debate will be between the Ottawa 
and Montreal chapters, and an ob- 
jective third party will then sum 
up the proceedings. Office man- 
agers’ shortcomings will be an- 
other topic of discussion for the 
Canadian office managers. 


Advancement From Within is pol- 
icy at Hamilton National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., made possible 
by a program which includes on- 
the-job training for tellers. The 
training consists of four lectures, 
a practical work session, and exam- 
ination. Only four or five students 
are in each class. According to J. 
Leo Lynch, assistant cashier and 
director of personnel, several super- 
visors and junior officers have come 
up through the bank’s new training 
program. 


Co-Auto-Mation is term used by 
Cc. Andrew Bostrom, Bankers Life 
and Casualty Company, Chicago, 
and he said it means “getting ready 
for electronics by preparing present 
office procedures by combined auto- 
matic operations.”” While the 
punched tape has become the link 
between common language ma- 
chines, he cited disadvantages of 
5-channel, 6-channel, and 8-channel 
tapes. He does think that changes 
could be made in the regular 8- 
channel tape to get desired results. 
“Someone has to step forward and 
bring into being a common lan- 
guage tape code that can be uni- 
versally used in all machines,” he 
declared. 
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“The phone that never rings”... 


It’s a remarkable new kind of phone—the Dic- 


taphone TELECORD phone. 


It doesn’t ring because it’s a dictating instrument! 


All a man has to do is pick up the TELECORD re- 
ceiver and he’s connected to a network system 


leading to a TIME-MASTER, the world’s finest dic- 


DICTAPHONE °* 
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owing to TELECORD s 


of all kinds are cutting dictation co 


tating machine. He can dictate correspondence 
memoranda, reports, as simply and conveniently 
as ringing up a friend on the telephone. 

Now everybody in an organization can have the 
henefits of electronic dictation for just a few cents 
i day. And they can all use the very best—the 
rIME-MASTER, the only dictating machine with the 
Dictabelt, the plastic record which reproduces the 


voice with unmistakable clarity 


And any number of dictators can be added to the 
network without basically altering the installation, 
economical “building block” 
simplicity 

May we send you details showiny how companies 
ts in half with 


TELECORD installations? 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. J 94 
120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


Please senc t ee « eriptive terature on TELPCORD. 


Company 
Street Address 


City & Zone 
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RESEARCH 


SALES ANALYSES 


Punched card tabulation by R & S of your figures on all 3 gives you the correlation quickly and accurately. 


Clearer figures, increased profits, lower inventories, any one of these can easily absorb the cost of this service. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. + your service bureau for ‘live facts’ - BOSTON + DETROIT - CHICAGO - MONTREAL + TORONTO 








Lettou. FROM READERS 


Egg Timers 


To the Editor 


An article 
BUSINESS 
in which a 
the procedure they had set up to con- 


appeared in AMERICAN 
Magazine time 
business concern outlined 


some back 


trol excessive telephone toll charges 
As part of this program the 
egg timers was introduced. This was 
to remind employees to make thei! 
calls as brief as possible 

We should like very much to get 
any information you have on controll- 
ing and _ reducing telephone toll 
charges ELINOR C. Murpnuy, office 
SU Perso! Products, 


use ol 


SETUICES Sperry 


Inc., Danbury, Conn 


Miss Murptiy: We ran an article 
in August on “Cutting Communica- 
tions Costs,"" which tells how Dravo 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, keeps its 
costs down. There was no mention of 
egg timers, howeve1 

Union Carbide and Carbon has used 
egg timers in its New York offices, 
but according to Vincent Murphy, the 
idea did not work too well. Mr. Mur- 
phy has found other ideas that work 
nicely, and an article is planned for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS which will de- 
scribe these ideas in detail 


Numbering Machine 


To the Editor 


We have not mag- 
azine an answer to a special problem 
with which we hope you can help us 

We have an operation 
which involves a 


yet seen in you! 


day 
num- 


each 
consecutive 


bering of up to 12,000 sheets. Thus 
far, we have used a nationally known 
hand-numbering machine and find the 
time and fatiguing factor pyramiding 
What we need is a machine that will 
automatically feed and consecutively 
number 8% inch by 11 inch cardstock 
placing the number in the lowe 
right-hand corner of the sheet in a 
space approximately 1 inch by 1% 
inches. 

We require a machine that 
encompass 8 spaces approximately 1 
inch in length, the first 3 numbers be 
ing handset and constant up through 
5,000 sheets, followed by a dash and 4 
digit wheels that 
tively RoBertT E 
Motors Corp., Kansas 


will 


progress consecu 
DOUCE 


City 


Ge neral 


Kans 


what we have 


The Bates Man- 


Mr. Douce: From 
been able to find out 
ufacturing Company, and Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., are your best bet. Both 
make numbering machines, and a 
Chicago representative of Pitney- 
Bowes said that his company is now 
testing three machines similar to the 
one you have described 


Job Enlargement 
To the Editor: 


The article in the July issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, “How Job En- 
largement Cuts Absenteeism and 
Overtime,” has just been brought t: 
my attention. It is an excellent illus- 
tration of what can be done when we 
put some interest and challenge int 
the job, and, of that is 
major objective of simplifica 


course 


work 
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tion. Unfortunately, too many people 
emphasize the simplification rather 
than the objectives of a proper pro- 
gram.—BEN S. GRAHAM, director, 
methods research, The Standard Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Duplicating Section 


To the Editor: 


I think your magazine has done a 
real service in discussing the office 
duplicating problem in your July 
issue. Mr. Travers has done a good 
job with a tough subject. 

Speaking for the  hectograph 
makers and users, however, I would 
like to correct a few items on the 
charts used to illustrate the article. 
General Foods was a bit confused in 
their description of the liquid and 
gelatin processes when they made the 
chart you show on page 34. The item 
that bothered us most was the 10 
cents per copy cost of gelatin copies. 
I am sure they meant 1 cent per copy, 
which is about right for time and 
materials for 75 copies. 

Other items that are incorrect are, 
“The liquid process master is not 
dampened; the copy is.” And there 
are no 16 colors available to our 
knowledge by any manufacturer 
just 8 for the gelatin and 5 for liquid 
processes. (We believe one manufac- 
turer makes an extra color for the 
liquid process. ) 

There is no liquid type machine 
measuring 18 inches by 34 inches. 
However, there is a flat bed gelatin 
machine this size. About 14 inches by 
18 inches is the maximum size for 
liquid type machines. Also, copy 
speeds indicated are too slow. Our 
machines run 120 copies per minute 
when hand fed, and about 105 to 120 
copies when fed automatically. 

On page 32, you break down copy- 
runs as follows: Short run, 20 copies 
or less; medium run, 20 to 500; long 
run, over 500. Yet your article recom- 
mends photocopy and white prints 
for short runs. Neither process is 
economical for more than 1 to 3 
copies. From 5 to 20 copies is a field 
in which hectograph excels in speed 
and economy. 

Then, the table on page 40 shows 
cost for the first copy and cost for 
each additional copy. In the explana- 
tion below the table, spirit hectograph 
masters are listed as costing from 5 
cents to 7 cents. In the table, the 
cost is shown as 9 cents. Apparently 
you have added 2 cents for the prep- 
aration of the copy. Additional copies 
could be had for the cost of the paper 
and liquid only. 

The above comments are meant to 
be constructive only. We realize that 
any writer not closely associated with 
the duplicating field would have diffi- 
culty in securing facts which are 
completely accurate. It is a big field 
which keeps us all busy keeping 
abreast of latest developments.—F. G. 
Grecor, director of sales promotion, 
Ditto Incorporated, Chicago, IU. 
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Costs less than 
a typewriter... 


saves more than 
it costs! 


Hand folding is no 
longer a necessary nuisance 
in any office. Now there are 
small, electric Pitney-Bowes 
folding machines that make 
quick and efficient work of folding 
bulletins, form letters, announcements, 
other mail enclosures. Your highly 
paid office workers are freed from 
tiresome hand-folding. Yousave plenty. 
rhe littke FH model 


which costs less than a typewriter, folds 


for instance, 
five to ten times as fast as a person can 
fold by hand—can double-fold as many 
as 5,000 letter-sized sheets an hour. 
It makes eight different folds, handles 


sheets as large as 842 by 14 inches— 
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ind ifs ready to go! 
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matic the FH can be used by 


anybody. It takes but a few seconds 


to set up for a job...ecasy as tuning 
your TV! Requires little space. And 
it's so light it can be carried anywhere 
it’s needed 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration, or send ccupon for 


a tree illustrated booklet. 
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Westinghouse's Work Simplification 
Saves $2,500 Per Supervisor 


Savings of $30,000 each year should be realized from these 12 office supervisors, shown with J. C. McKeon, director of 
training, in Westinghouse Electric's work-simplification program. Savings have averaged $2,500 for each supervisor 


ORK simplification at West- 

inghouse Electric Corpora- 

tion is expected to save the 

equivalent of profit on $100 million 
of additional sales each year. 

Assuming that the profit will be 
about 5 per cent, the company will 
be saving somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 million annually. It 
has been pointed out, too, that 
savings, once effected, will continue 
to bear fruit, whereas the equiv- 
alent in sales would have to be 
sold every year. 

As of the first of September, 95 
conference leaders were trained for 
the program and 1,300 supervisors 
had completed the training. If the 


10 


Westinghouse Electric's office work-simplification program 


apparently will save more money than the goal originally set 


By Wells Norris 


current schedule holds up, West- 
inghouse will finish training its 
conference leaders next month, 
and the 3,000 or so supervisors of 
office personnel at Westinghouse 
will have completed the course by 
the end of this year. 

This training of conference 
leaders and supervisors actually is 
only the beginning of the work- 
simplification program at West- 
inghouse. The training program 
sets the ball in motion, and then 
the changing, pruning, and 
streamlining of procedures really 
get under way. 

The Westinghouse program is 
different in a number of ways: (1) 


It is designed for use in offices 
and is not tied in with plant work 
simplification in any way, (2) it 
is adaptable for use in about 100 
Westinghouse locations, and (3) 
the responsibility for carrying out 
the program rests with the com- 
pany’s 3,000 supervisors. 

The program itself dates back 
to about 214 years ago, when an 
outside consulting firm proposed 
setting up standards for clerical 
operations at Westinghouse. The 
proposal was not accepted, but it 
did awaken interest in clerical 
procedures and the ever-mounting 
paperwork which accompanied 
them. The result was that a com- 
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mittee was organized to study 
savings that could be realized from 
work simplification, and Richard 
Borden, well-known sales and 
training consultant, was called in 
to help on the project. 

Westinghouse brought in Mar- 
shall Evans from its Small Motor 
Division at Lima, Ohio, to head 
the research and development 
project, and he contacted Bell & 
Howell, Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, and a few other 
firms whose simplification pro- 
grams have been publicized. He 
also gathered all the books and 
other material he could find on the 
subject. From the information he 
gathered, Mr. Evans prepared an 
outline for a training course, and 
turned it, and a great deal of 
technical information, over to Mr. 
Borden. 

During all these initial discus- 
sions, of course, various ideas came 
up for the type of work-simplifi- 
cation program which would be 
best suited to Westinghouse’s 
needs. The committee discussed 
three approaches: (1) Using out- 
side consultants, (2) turning the 
whole job over to the company’s 
methods staff, or (3) placing re- 
sponsibility in the hands of super- 
visors and providing them with 
the tools to handle the job. 

As has already been mentioned, 
the third approach was settled 
upon. It was decided that the im- 
portance of the conference leader 
should be reduced to an absolute 
minimum, so that success would 
not depend on his competence. 
The means by which this was ac- 
complished were: (1) By using 
“canned” lecture material in the 
form of sound-slidefilms, and (2) 
by providing a large measure of 
“student” participation. 

With all this background and 
stacks of information, Mr. Borden 
turned out a series of drafts on the 
course sessions. A working com- 
mittee at Westinghouse, under the 
chairmanship of the training de- 
partment headquarters in the In- 
dustrial Relations Department, 
then went through copies of these 
drafts, checking them for com- 
pany policy and other points. After 
all the changes had been made and 
everybody was satisfied, a final 
copy was produced. 

The final course material in- 
cluded a guide for the conference 
leader, telling him what props are 
needed for each session and exact- 
ly how many of each class’ 120 
minutes should be devoted to the 
different phases of training. Six 
sound-slidefilms, each _ running 
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Work Simplification in Seven Lessons 


(Summary of Westinghouse’s Seven-Session Course) 


1. THE WHy OF OFFICE WorRK SIMPLIFICATION. Division manager 
welcomes group, states purpose of course, and introduces conference 
leader. Leader describes course in more detail, calls attention to book- 
lets, gives 4-minute report on own background and office problems, 
then asks for reports from “students.” Sound-slidefilm, “The Why 
of Office Work Simplification,” is shown, followed by 25-minute dis- 
cussion of points in film. Leader then makes assignment for next 
session and passes out material. 


2. THe How or OFFiIcE WorK SIMPLIFICATION. Leader reviews pre- 
vious session, restates assignment for second meeting, and asks for 
individual 5-minute reports, followed by 1- or 2-minute discussion 
after each report. Individuals describe three office processes under 
their supervision that might be simplified. Film on “The How of 
Office Work Simplification” is shown, followed by brief discussion. 
Materials are passed out, next assignment made. 


3. How TO BREAK DOWN AN OFFICE PROCESS FOR ANALYSIS. Leader 
reviews previous sessions, restates day’s assignment, and asks for 
individual reports on major projects selected. Individuals give reports, 
using charts to show how operations are broken down. Brief discussion 
follows each report. Film on “Pointers on Breaking Down a Procedure 
for Step-by-Step Scrutiny on a Process Chart” is shown, then short 
discussion. Leader passes out material, makes next assignment. 


4. How TO PRUNE AND STREAMLINE AN OFFICE Process. Leader 
reviews last session, restates day’s assignment, and asks individuals 
for 5-minute reports on more detailed breakdown of their project. 
Following usual discussion after reports, film, “Pruning Non-Essen- 
tials From Your Process Flow Chart,” is shown, materials are passed 
out, and there is a little more discussion before a second film is shown 
—‘Streamlining Those Parts of a Process That Remain After Prun- 
ing.”’ More discussion, and leader gives next assignment. 


5. Alps To EFFECTIVE OFFICE MANAGEMENT. Leader recalls points 
from last meeting, commenting on films. Restates assignment for 
day’s meeting, and members make 5-minute reports on pruning and 
streamlining they have accomplished on their projects. There is short 
discussion after each report and after all reports are made. Material 
is distributed, and comments are made on certain parts, Leader makes 
next assignment, asks certain members to read parts of manual, and 
leader gives example of what is expected at next meeting. A movie, 
“Newer Developments in Office Work Mechanization,” has replaced 
film from Session 4 formerly shown. 


6. How To SparK Goop OFFICE PRACTICE WITH Goop SUPERVISION. 
Leader reviews last session, restates current assignment, and mem- 
bers give 5-minute reports using “before and after” charts of their 
project. Members discuss each report and take role of management 
committee which will okay or reject the procedural change. Then 
follows the film, ‘‘How to Spark Good Procedures With Good Super- 
vision.” Leader asks questions to stimulate discussion of film, out- 
lines program for next and last meeting, and passes out material. 


7. How To TriccGer OFF A COMPLETE PROGRAM OF OFFICE WorRK 
SIMPLIFICATION, Leader calls attention to the fact that this is final 
meeting of training conference but only the beginning of compre- 
hensive work-simplification program. Reviews last session, including 
suggestions made in film. Restates day’s assignment, which is to 
discuss the procedure outlined in manual for starting and carrying 
out work-simplification program. Members read from the manual, 
discuss points, and get passout materials. A brief summary of the 
course is made by the conference leader, and the course is concluded 
in one of two ways: (1) By members getting certificates from local 
manager; or (2) by announcement that graduation date will be held 
at certain time and place, with certificates awarded then. 





about 10 minutes, were produced, 
the plan being to show one film at 
each of the urst six sessions. The 
sevenih and final session would 
not have a film. Manuals were also 
written for the  students—-the 
supervisors who would be taking 
the training. 

With the films and course mate- 
rial ready, it was time to train 
the first conference leaders. The 
idea was to train a select group of 
supervisors as conference leaders, 
who, in turn, would go back to 
their own divisions and lead the 
seven-session training courses 
there. Implementing the training 
program was the task of J. C. 
McKeon, director of training for 
Westinghouse. 

Director McKeon started out by 
making a presentation before the 
division management committee as 
a trial run. From there, the head- 
quarters training staff was ready 
to open the first pilot course. 

In October, November, and early 
December of 1953, Westinghouse’s 
first pilot  work-simplification 
course was staged at the company’s 
Beaver plant, some 25 or 30 miles 
from the company’s headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. There were 3 
different classes, with 12 super- 
visors in each class. 

At the pilot program in the 


Beaver plant, first prints of the 


sound-slidefilms were used, plus 
rough copies of the course mate- 
rial. After the Beaver course was 
completed, it was possible to make 
some changes, enlarge on some 
material, and make other improve- 
ments, Most important, the course 
received the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of the people at Beaver. 

The next step was to begin 
training conference leaders, so 15 
supervisors from 3 Westinghouse 
plants gathered at Sharon, Pa., 
late in January 1954, for this first 
capsule training course on _ the 
schedule, These 15 _ supervisors 
participated in the week’s course, 
and after a couple of them had 
conducted a practice presentation, 
the training staff evaluated their 
performance. 

By the time the week’s institute 
was over, these supervisors were 
trained to lead work-simplification 
classes at their own plants. Al- 
though the _ conference-leading 
ability of these 15 men undoubtedly 
varied, it has already been men- 
tioned that the courses were set up 
to make sure the aptitude of the 
conference leader did not “make or 
break” the course. These super- 
visors now had the training and 
the tools to do their job, and there 
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PRINCIPLES OF 


CONFERENCE LEADING 


Supervisors selected for conference leading learn some of the techniques from 
J. D. Batey, member of training staff from the industrial reiations department 


would be periodic followups to see 
that the job was carried out. 

These 15 supervisors and the 
others who have since taken the 
leadership training do not neces- 
sarily have sole responsibility for 
setting up their own classes and 
instructing them. For example, 
Westinghouse’s Transformer Divi- 
sion at the Sharon plant has a 
supervisor of training who takes 
over some of the load. He has had 
experience in setting up meetings, 
planning them, and otherwise or- 
ganizing such programs. The 
trained supervisors then take over 
the instructing. 

The work-simplification classes 
are kept down to 12 supervisors. 
Thus, even if there were 32 men 
to be trained in 1 plant, they 
would be divided into 3 classes. 
Each division sets up its own class 
schedule, but all divisions hold 
classes once a week for 7 weeks, 
and each class lasts 2 hours, on 
company time. 

One of the reasons for keeping 
down the number of supervisors 
in each class is the participation 
part of the program—which is so 
vital to the course’s success. Too, 
the participation phase is one of 
the factors which eliminates the 
conference leader as the all-im- 
portant key in the program. 

Before a supervisor attends his 
first class in the work-simplifica- 
tion program, he is told that he will 
have a chance to take part in the 
discussion. Each supervisor re- 
ceives a manual before he attends 
the first class, outlining the pro- 
gram and other aids offered to the 
new student. 

The manual explains that about 


half of each 2-hour session is de- 
voted to reports from group mem- 
bers, and gives the supervisor his 
first assignment. He will be ex- 
pected to talk for 4 minutes at the 
first meeting—telling about his 
work and office procedure prob- 
lems. This gives the members a 
chance to become better ac- 
quainted and lays the groundwork 
for solving some office problems 
in their departments. 

Each phase of the program is 
broken down (in the conference 
leader’s guide) into minutes, so 
that the conference leader can be 
sure that he will finish during his 
allotted time. For example, 48 
minutes are provided for group 
members’ 4-minute reports, 10 
minutes for the first film on “The 
Way of Office Work Simplifica- 
tion,” and 20 minutes for the con- 
ference leader to give the next as- 
signment, explain it, and pass out 
material. 

Group members are asked to de- 
scribe, in the second session, three 
procedures under their supervision 
which offer possibilities for sim- 
plification. In session three, the 
best of these three procedures is 
selected to work on, and the main 
operations of this procedure are 
described to other members. 

This process goes on through 
the classes until each member has 
broken down his particular pro- 
cedure into parts, made a detailed 
flow chart of the breakdown, 
pruned and streamlined the: pro- 
cedure, and made “before and 
after” flow charts. Charts are pro- 
vided in the manuals, and symbols 
are used so that supervisors can 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Should Salesmen 
Be Benched 
At 65? 


Here are some of the factors to be con- 


sidered when starting retirement policy 


By J. C. Aspley 


large retail establishment, op- 

erating nationally, has just in- 
creased its mandatory retirement 
age for employees, including sales 
personnel, from 60 to 63 years. A 
company manufacturing railroad 
equipment amended its pension 
plan to provide that certain of its 
executives and salesmen, with the 
approval of the board, may now 
continue in the employ of the com- 
pany until reaching age 70, and 
then the retirement age can be ex- 
tended from year to year. However, 
after age 65, there must be a new 
employment agreement which has 
the effect of relieving the pension 
trust from having to pay the em- 
ployee additional deferred payment. 

This precaution is necessary to 
avoid increasing the company’s un- 
funded pension liability. In the case 
of executives, such continuations 
are usually on the basis of reduced 
responsibilities and compensation. 
It is a tapering-off plan which per- 
mits executives at the policymak- 
ing level whose counsel is valuable 
to the business to stay on in a con- 
sulting capacity. 

These and similar developments 
have focused the thinking of top 
management on this moot question 
of compulsory retirement. The chief 
executive of a Chicago manufac- 
turing company told the writer that 
mandatory retirement at 65 is es- 
sential to the well-being of the busi- 
ness, since it opens up big-salaried 
top jobs to younger, and often more 
aggressive, men who otherwise 
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might drift off to competitors. “All 
you need do,” he said, “is look at 
the record to see the long list of 
companies right here in Chicago 
that have withered and died on the 
vine, because the sales management 
lost its pioneering spirit. Too much 
importance was attached by top 
management to security and not 
enough thought was given to ex- 
panding the business. What hap 
pened? A competitor took over the 
business. If you doubt that, just 
look at the number of mergers that 
are taking place in almost every 
industry today.”’ This employer re 
quires all employees, regardless of 
position, to retire on a _ pension 
when they reach age 65. There are 
no exceptions, 

This company has run head on 
into trouble with its rigid policy 
The unions are protesting its un- 
fairness. They insist that a skilled 
craftsman is more valuable in his 
mature years than in his youth 
They point out that age is a state 
of mind and body, and that many 
union members are better producers 
at 70 than they were at 50. As a 
result, the negotiating committee is 
demanding that the mandatory re 
tirement provision of the company 
pension plan be modified. Other 
wise, the committeemen threaten 
to set up a pension plan through 
collective bargaining. Such a plan 
would probably give the employee 
a vested interest in the pension 
fund and the right to decide for 
himself when he is to retire 


Executives take somewhat the 
same position, especially those who 
rebel at the theory that just be- 
cause they have reached some pre- 
determined age they must be 
turned out to pasture. Many men 
fear retirement. Long years in the 
harness have made their work a 
part of their lives. They have no 
other interest to occupy their time 
or to use up their energy. They 
balk at the idea of having to sit on 
the front porch or under an orange 
tree, and wait for the inevitable. 

Salesmen, as a rule, don’t share 
these fears, nor are they bitter 
about compulsory retirement, Even 
though the company’s pension plan 
forbids them to engage in competi- 
tive activities, they usually figure 
they can always find something to 
sell wherever they may decide to 
Florida, California, Texas, 
and other glamour spots favored by 
retired persons are proof of this. 
Men who have been ace salesmen 
for some of our topflight com- 
panies and who have been retired 
on a pension do very well selling 
real estate, insurance, and invest- 
ments. Some of them are making 
more money, over and above their 
pensions, than they made as man- 
ufacturers’ salesmen or as sales 


locate 


executives 

A good salesman seldom worries 
about keeping busy or what he will 
do when retirement comes, Despite 
this, he hates to be told (in effect) 
that his usefulness to the company 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Aow Yewel “lea 
Keeps Coste 


Dowu 


By Marilyn French 


IKE so many other companies 

that are battling with growing 
competition, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
Barrington, Ill., is looking for ways 
to increase efficiency and trim costs. 
The food company, which operates 
164 food stores and 2,137 home- 
service routes and employs more 
than 7,000 people, has made a head- 
start with a cost-reduction program 
in the office and plant. As the first 
step, Jewel held a convention of 
branch managers from 42 states a 
year ago with the theme, “Off to a 
fresh start.” Idea was to take stock 
of the company’s strengths and 
weaknesses with a view toward get- 
ting better control, as well as 
greater unity of effort, among its 
people. 

As a result, instead of moaning 
about conditions, Jewel is doing 
something about them. George L. 
Clements, president, pointed out 
that, “While the general economic 
climate may affect a company’s 
profits, the actual climate within 
the company is the most important 
for the long term. Loyalty and in- 
terest in the business, rather than 
short-term economic adjustments, 
will decide Jewel’s future. How to 
achieve loyalty and interest and 
make greater use of the creative 
powers of people within the com- 
pany? Some companies will turn to 
more autocratic management, but 
Jewel will get people interested in 
cooperating and concentrate on 
breaking down organizational bar- 
riers by making it ‘we’ in business. 
Service to customers is our aim.” 


Judging from the savings in time 
and money recently made, the “‘cli- 
mate” at Jewel seems favorable. In 
line with the “find a better way to 
do it” program, financial depart- 
ment executives have been holding 
cost-reduction meetings since Feb- 
ruary. From suggestions made at 
these group discussions, $25,283 
direct savings and $2,072 indirect 
savings per year have been effected 
so far. 

No operation is too big or too 
little to escape close scrutiny. For 
example, the executives agreed to 
being paid every 4 weeks instead of 
every 2 weeks, ringing up $175 a 
year in direct savings in payroll 
cost and an equal amount in in- 
direct savings, through time gained 
for other activities. 

Another instance of cooperation 
that fostered more substantial sav- 
ings occurred when it was decided 
to weed out the files. The tax man, 
the controller, and other executives 
took time to specify what had to be 
saved; the rest of the papers went 
by the board. They found papers 
from 1916 to 1918, old operating 
records from the time when the 
Jewel route man traveled by horse 
and wagon. 

The layers of dust proved that 
no one had referred to those papers 
in years. As H. G. Homuth, treas- 
urer, explained, “It’s one of those 
jobs that any company could do, if 
people just decide to devote the 
time to it.”” At Jewel, the time for 
this job was well invested. Destroy- 
ing obsolete material in 313 file 
drawers saved the purchase of an 
equal number of drawers at a cost 
of $2,484. 

The newly revived company sug- 
gestion system has yielded some 
good ideas in the year since its 
resurrection. Mrs. Olga Grebe, sec- 
retary of the suggestion system, 
reports receiving about 50 sugges- 
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tions a month. Interestingly, most 
of the ideas have been submitted 
by plant employees. However, one 
of the biggest award-winning im- 
provements was submitted by an 
office employee. The suggestion was 
to print the prices in the price book 
next to the item number instead of 
having them separated by the de- 
scription of the article. This idea 
speeded pricing reference work and 
reduced the possibility of errors in 
copying. 

Employees cooperated in another 
saving, on purchases made for them 
from other firms through the com- 
pany. Jewel found that it cost $1.14 
for the company to draw a check 
to pay for an employee's order for 
other than standard line items, plus 
another estimated $1.14 to cover 
the bookkeeping and handling in- 
volved. Furthermore, a 6-month 
analysis showed that 61 per cent of 
the employees’ orders amounted to 
less than $25.00 each. Now, em- 
ployees’ orders are accepted if they 
total $25.00 or more. Employees 
may pool their orders, if they wish, 
having them billed to one person 
and letting that person collect from 
the others. Here indirect savings 
total $889.00 a year, and employees 
can still get a discount on their 
purchases. 

The biggest saving so far has re- 
sulted from changes in the billing 
procedure in connection’ with 
Jewel's mail-order catalog business. 
An outgrowth of Jewel's having 
sold 200 grocery items and 1,600 
to 1,800 household supply items on 
its routes, the catalog shopping 
service was begun in 1951. Route 
salesmen deliver the catalogs to the 
customers and even fill out the 
order blanks. Mr. Homuth boasts 
that it takes only 3 minutes for the 
salesman to write an order. 

Uncomplicated as the order form 
is, plans are being made to sim- 
plify it further. A new Ditto sys- 
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tem will use the original order form 
as a master copy, making as many 
copies as are needed from it, in- 
cluding labels for multiple-package 
orders. This setup will also elimi 
nate errors in copying. 

Making it simple for the cus- 
tomer to order attractive, brand- 
name merchandise at competitive 
prices, delivered free (by the sales 
man or through the mail), has a 
counted for some phenomenal sales. 

Another policy that pleases cus- 
tomers is the easy credit plan. Or- 
dering three times within 6 weeks 
from the route man and paying 
promptly qualifies a customer for 
credit on mail-order purchases, 
with 20 weeks to pay. As an added 
advantage, the customer who 


orders a watch can simply hand it 
back to the route man if it needs 
repairs. He, in turn, sends it to Bar 


rington for the necessary repairs 

At Barrington, about 75 clerical 
workers handle the mail-order rou- 
tine, although the number has 
varied from 18 to 98, depending 
upon the volume. The system is 
simple. Incoming orders are opened 
automatically and sorted according 
to whether they are for single items 
or multiple items. Orders are 
tabbed according to item, size, and 
color on “flow” records kept for 
the buyers’ information and guid 
ance in ordering. Then the orders 


are run through a_ Tickometer, 
where they are automatically 
counted and stamped with the date 
and time. Modern Pitney-Bowes 
and Remington Rand equipment 
speed this work. 

From there, the orders are de- 
livered to the order-filling depart- 
ment 13 times a day. A _ clerk 
gathers the orders in batches of 15 
multiple-item and 10  single-item 
orders for the women who will fill 
them. The order-fillers pick the 
merchandise from rows of bins, 
using supermarket shopping carts 
and checking each filled item in red 
on the order. Where merchandise 
is temporarily out of stock, the rest 
of the order is shipped and a sep- 
arate back order is written. 

Before packing, a clerk checks 
the order for accuracy in order to 
avoid returned goods and to main- 
tain goodwill. The packer puts 
the goods into bags or boxes and 
uses the bottom part of the orig- 
inal order for the label. A conveyor 
belt, installed in July, carries the 
packages to the mail clerk for 
weighing and _ postage-metering. 
United States Government post of 
fice employees work right in Jewel's 
building where they sack the mail. 
Since the average day's orders are 
too much for the Barrington post 
office to handle, trucks take the 
mail to the Chicago post office. 

Formerly, the orders were re- 
turned to the office, after the goods 
had been shipped, where they were 
sorted according to the branch from 
which they originated, given an in- 
voice number, and used to prepare 


branch invoice forms. (The branch, 
in turn, would then bill the cus- 
tomer.) At this point, the original 
and duplicate copies of the orders 
were separated, and Comptometer 
operators working in teams priced 
the orders and totaled the various 
charges by branch. If the totals 
didn’t balance, the two operators 
then checked the whole batch of 
computed orders to find the error. 
The correct total was then posted 
to the branch invoice. 


Continued on page 





Total Hours 


Group Paid for 


5,718 
4,714 
5,324 
6,129 
2,493 
1,962 
3,048 
H 3,046 


Totals 


Productivity Report 


Standard 
Hours of Work 
Performed 


Total Hours 
Worked 


4,811 
3,791 
4,536 
5,059 
2,428 
1,855 
2,501 
2,641 
27,622 


4,400 
3,923 
4,459 
4,751 
1,009 
1,211 
2,239 
2,118 
24,110 


or 
Under 
Standard 


Per Cent of 
Performance 


91.5 
103.5 


98.3 
93.9 
41.6 
65.3 
89.5 
80.2 


87.3 


With clerical standards set up, it is relatively simple to compare what should have been accomplished with what was 
accomplished. This chart illustrates the comparison, showing the performance of eight groups. The number of hours over 
standard are the ones which concern management. Group B, for example, actually worked only 3,791 hours to accom- 
plish what should have taken 3,923 hours. This group thus was under the standard, and its performance was 103.5 per 
cent. On the other hand, Group E required 2,428 hours to do what should have been done in 1,009 hours, and its per- 
formance was a low 41.6 per cent. Total hours paid for include vacations, sick days, and similar items, and are not of as 
much interest as total hours worked. Such charts as this could be produced monthly if clerical standards are available 


Clerical Work 


This is the first of two articles which were written to help firms 


in setting up and installing a work-measurement program 


HE measurement of work done 

in the office is an intriguing sub- 
ject to those responsible for con- 
trolling office expense. The import- 
ance of “knowing your costs’’ is 
fast assuming as prominent a place 
in office management thinking as 
have material and direct labor costs 
in the factory. 

The measurement of work is not 
new. From the time Frederick W. 
Taylor pulled out his stopwatch in 
the 1880's, the importance of know- 
ing the amount of effective effort 
required to turn out particular 
pieces of work has spread into 
every corner of American business 
and industry. It is safe to say that 
today there is no segment of our 
economy that has not been affected 
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By Edwin T. Ashman 


or influenced by the production and 
cost data resulting from the meas- 
urement of work. 

This is not an unnatural phenom- 
enon. It is the result of a very 
natural and a very American desir> 
to learn as much as possible about 
what we are doing. It is this in- 
quisitiveness that has played such 
an important part in the growth of 
work measurement since Mr. Tay- 
lor started years ago. 

Work in an office is centered 
around the thousands of pieces of 
paper that are handled during the 
course of a normal business day. To 
an outsider these letters, forms, 
statements, and reports are not 
very glamorous—certainly not 
as fascinating as the shining ar- 


ticles made in a machine shop, or 
the products created in a chemical 
laboratory. Too few people appre- 
ciate the labor and ingenuity that 
go into processing this paperwork 
accurately. 

The workload of the office, glam- 
orous or not, is what the office has 
to “sell’’ and the more management 
knows about its clerical costs, the 
better able it is to sell its products 
at a profit. 

Historically, the biggest stum- 
bling block to measuring clerical 
work has been the presumed com- 
plexity of office routines as com- 
pared with those of the factory. 
The first mental hurdle we must 
get over is to realize that this is 
not so. 
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Master Plan for Work-Measurement 


Per- 


sonnel 
Di 


Stand- Sec- — nt —_— 
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Supv. Head Div. 


Dept. 


STEPS Head 


—_ 


. Schedule Study in Section 
. Outline Program to Supervisor 


. Outline Program to Employees 


. Review Section’s Duties 
. Chart Procedures 


. Verify Procedures 
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. Verify Job Descriptions 


— 
So 


. Obtain Work Volumes 


— 
— 


. Develop Standard Times 


—  — 
-_- Ww hd 


. Summarize Data 


— 
1S >) 


. Develop Staffing Needs 


— 
fo) 


. Prepare Report 


— 
o 


Work is work, no matter where 
it is done. In some places work may 
be done with steel, or wood, or 
cloth. In the office the raw material 
is a form or some other piece of 
paper. The important point is that 
mental and physical effort is re- 
quired to turn these raw materials 
into something useful, and the effec- 
tive effort required to do this can 
be measured. 

A clerical work-measurement 
program is, like Gaul, divided into 
three parts: 

1. The understanding and accept- 
ance by everyone concerned of, what 
it means, what is involved, and 
what it will be used for. This means 
clerical workers, supervisors, and 
all levels of management. 

2. The development of standard 
time data. 

3. Putting the resulting cost and 
production data to work. 

As in all things that involve hu- 
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. Make Simple Procedural Changes 


. Develop Performance Budget 


. Test Standard Time Data 


. Explain Results to Employees 


. Review Standards Periodically 


ee ee 


. Prepare Job Descriptions from Charts 


Xx 
Xx 
x 
x 
x 
x 
Xx 
x 
Xx 
Xx 


man beings, best results are ob- 
tained when everyone understands 
what is going on. People are never 
suspicious of things they compre- 
hend. The very first step, then, in a 
work-measurement program, is to 
make certain that everyone, from 
the top to the bottom of the or- 
ganization, knows exactly what the 
objectives of the program are. This 
is not so much a selling job as it 
is an educational process. There is, 
of course, a lot of “‘selling”’ in learn 
ing, but there is a difference be- 
tween the two. 

It is a good idea to build the ap- 
proach to this phase around a defi- 
nite plan or method of explaining 
the way standards will be developed 
and used. Time devoted to this at 
the beginning and during the de 
velopment stages is time well spent, 
and can mean the difference be- 
tween the success or failure of the 


(Continued on page $2) 
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Dough is kneaded by hand at Pepperidge Farm, same as it was in old-fashioned kitchens years ago. Dough is made up 
in small batches and cut into pieces manually, as compared to most commercial bakeries which use mechanical dividers 


Old Formula + High Price = Thriving 


AKE a product that everybody 

wants, at a price most people 
can afford to pay, and success is 
assured. 

Most American businessmen 
would agree to that formula—but 
not a vivacious red-haired woman 
named Margaret Rudkin. Although 
starting in the kitchen of her farm 
home, she has, in a relatively short 
time, built one of the most suc- 
cessful businesses of its kind in 
America—turning out a_ product 
that is not preferred, or at least 
not bought, by 99.99 per cent of 
our consumers, which sells at a 
higher price than most of its com- 
petitors, and which is an almost 
exact copy of a formula that goes 
back to 1824. 

The product is Pepperidge Farm 
bread. It’s neither homogenized, 
fortified, energized, vitaminized, 
nor atomized. It’s just made of 
flour, fresh milk, butter, honey, 
and other old-fashioned ingre- 
dients—and it is very much 
touched by human hands. The 
dough, in fact, is still mixed in 
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By Ray Josephs 


small batches. Women cut and 
knead each loaf into shape by 
hand as in bygone days. And in the 
Pepperidge Farm Bakeries close 
to the Rudkin farm in Norwalk, 
Conn., as well as in Downington, 
Pa., and more recently in Downers 
Grove, Ill., you get the fresh, ap- 
petizing smell of a true home 
kitchen—mouth-watering evidence 
of the goodness of the product 
being baked. 

Though today the Pepperidge 
Farm Bakeries turn out 500,000 
loaves a week, which are nationally 
distributed, Peg Rudkin herself 
personally watches every phase of 
the operation. ‘My job,” she told 
me, “is to make sure our quality 
is as consistently high as when I 
did the whole job myself. We 
charge more and we have given 
more. We don’t promise that our 
bread will build your muscles, add 
iron, or provide glow and vigor. 
It’s just good old-fashioned bread, 
the kind you could make yourself 
if you had the time and facilities. 
All we try to do is to turn out the 


kind of bread Grandma might 
have made—and save you the 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Rudkin doesn’t think her 
task is difficult. For the Pep- 
peridge Farm Bakery, started in 
1937 in Mrs. Rudkin’s Fairfield, 
Conn., kitchen, with an oven that 
had a capacity of just four loaves, 
has been a family business ever 
since, 

“It began as the result of the ill- 
ness of one of our children who 
developed asthma as a baby. The 
doctors ordered that we have one 
of two things,” Mrs. Rudkin ex- 
plained. “A diet strong in natural 
Vitamin B, or a change in climate. 
Moving across the country with 
my three sons, husband, assorted 
dogs, cats, and horses was im- 
possible. And, as I soon discovered, 
so was finding products and par- 
ticularly bread with the right 
Vitamin B content. I wanted bread 
made with old-fashioned stone- 
ground whole wheat flour. I visited 
store after store. Everywhere the 
story was the same. ‘Sorry 
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Business 


Mrs. Rudkin started her bakery business in her own kitchen in Fairfield, Conn., in 1937, with an oven having a capacity 


of four loaves of bread. Today she has large bakeries in Norwalk, Conn.; 


madam, we haven't carried any- 
thing like that for a generation. 
Nobody bakes such bread any 
more.’ ”’ 

Desperate, Mrs. Rudkin decided 
to try baking her own. She located 
an old gristmill making whole 
wheat flour the old way. Using an 
old-fashioned recipe found in her 
grandmother’s recipe file, Mrs. 
Rudkin turned out a few experi- 
mental loaves. The texture was 
rough, but the bread tasted good 
and it helped the child’s health. 
The doctors sampled the bread and 
requested some for friends. They 
buttered a few slices and insisted 
upon loaves for themselves. Then 
one offered a bit of advice: ‘““Why 
don’t you put up a batch for sale in 
your local market? Others might 
be interested.” 

Mrs. Rudkin did. Within an hour 
the first batch of big fresh-smell- 
ing loaves were purchased and the 
grocer ordered more. ‘A neighbor 
girl was hired and baking in- 
creased. Then one day husband 
Henry Rudkin carried a few loaves 
into Manhattan on his daily trip 
to the brokerage office and left 
them at a store near Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Sales began to rise. 
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“From the kitchen, our business 
moved into a converted stable,” 
Mrs. Rudkin explains. “From the 
stable, step by step, it shifted to 
a sizable plant at Norwalk, Conn 
More employees, most of them our 
neighbors, were hired. In 1951, a 
second plant was opened at Down 


Margaret Rudkin insists she is just an 
ordinary housewife who loves baking 


Downington, Pa 


and in Downers Grove, Ill. 


An old formula and a high-priced product are two factors in 


the growth of Margaret Rudkin’s Pepperidge Farm Bakeries 


ington, Pa., on the ‘main line’ west 
of Philadelphia. The Downers 
Grove plant was established a year 
ago to better serve customers in 
Illinois Michigan, Ohio, and 
throughout the Midwest, enabling 
deliveries to be made more quickly 
and at lower shipping costs.” 

Mrs. Rudkin insists she’s just 
an ordinary housewife who loves 
baking. But her secret is that 
though her business has expanded, 
the original formula has never 
been changed. Whole wheat flour 
is still ground on the rough water- 
powered century-old 
mills in the way of a forgotten 
age. Sweet butter, fresh milk with 
all the cream left in, honey, cane 
syrup, and home style yeast are 
the only ingredients. 

Today however, besides the 
whole wheat bread, Pepperidge 
also makes white bread, brown- 
and-serve rolls of various kinds, 
and herb-flavored stuffing. These 
are sold through the same outlets 
that handle Pepperidge bread. 
Though Pepperidge prices are 
higher than most commercial 
bread products, customers seem to 
choose them in increasing quanti- 


stones at 


Continued on page 36) 
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Here is what has been 


going on ata 


manufacturing firm 


in Indiana since proxy 
fight was won more 
than a year ago 

by management 


HEN the proxy fight is over 

and the winner has settled 
down into management's chair, 
what happens then? Does the new 
team follow the same rut used by 
the previous management, or does 
it actually make an effort to im- 
prove the company’s value to 
stockholders? 

A case in point is Indiana Steel 
Products Company, Valparaiso, 
Ind. Its management team is now 
headed by Robert F. Smith, who 
has been president only since April 
1953. Previous to this, the former 
president, who had been removed 
by the company’s board of direc- 
tors in March 1953, had waged a 
proxy fight to gain control of the 
firm. The slate of directors pro- 
posed by the former president was 
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Examining new Indox magnet made by Indiana Steel are, from left, President 
Robert Smith; and Charles A. Maynard and John Bouwmeester, vice presidents 


What Happens hen? 


When the Proxy Fight Is Finished 


defeated, and the management 
group won. Mr. Smith, who had 
been vice president and general 
manager, was elected president by 
the new board. 

This proxy fight was unusual in 
that the former president was try- 
ing to get back in office, but the 
majority of the company manage- 
ment opposed him. Only the treas- 
urer and one director backed the 
former president. 

In the short time that President 
Smith and his associates have been 
in office, they apparently have 
healed many of the wounds that 
had been open for some time. Em- 
ployee and community relations 
programs are well under way, 
tighter controls have been set up 
in the office, scrap losses have been 


cut drastically, training courses 
have begun, and various other im- 
provements have been made. 

In the spots where results are 
first looked for, the company shows 
up well, too. That is, the year 1953 
turned out to be the best in com- 
pany history as far as sales are 
concerned, and the new manage- 
ment team was in office most of 
the year (Mr. Smith had been act- 
ing chief executive during the 
month between the former presi- 
dent’s removal in March and the 
annual meeting in April, and then 
he and his associates took ove! 
completely—-titles and all). 

So far this year, while sales 
have not quite kept pace with the 
record last year, Indiana Steel is 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Called on 3 Men a Day, 


Made $50,000 
Ina Year 


Carefully laid plan produced results this 
real-estate operator set out to accomplish 


HE development of Chicago has 

been due as much to Arthur 
Rubloff as to any other man. 

Head of Arthur Rubloff & Com- 
pany, which he says is one of the 
largest real-estate firms in the 
country, Mr. Rubloff was responsi- 
ble for: (1) The $200-million devel- 
opment of the “Magnificent Mile’”’ 
on Michigan Avenue, (2) the $15- 
million Evergreen Shopping Plaza 
on the city’s south side, (3) the 
mammoth Greyhound Terminal 
Building, and many other building 
projects, amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

His latest project in Chicago is 
the $400-million Fort Dearborn 
project, a development of new city 
buildings, office buildings, apart- 
ments, and parks just north of the 
Chicago River from the downtown 
area. In addition, he is the force be- 
. hind a $25-million real-estate de- 
velopment in North Kansas City, 
Mo., called the “‘Dynamic Triangle.” 
(He is president of the North Kan- 
sas Ciiy Development Co., the firm 
that is creating this development.) 

His work in improving north 
Michigan Avenue gives some indi- 
cation of the thought behind such 
a project. Mr. Rubloff said he had 
worked on the idea for 2'% years 
before he was ready to spring it. 
When he was ready, he invited 250 
business leaders in Chicago to the 
Sheraton Hotel, but did not tell 
them what they would see. After 
most of the men had arrived, Mr. 
Rubloff unveiled a $7,500 model of 
the north Michigan Avenue de- 
velopment he had in mind. He drew 
back drapes to reveal huge “before 
and after” pictures on the wall. 

From that beginning, Chicago's 
“Magnificent Mile’’ came into be- 
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ing, and a Greater North Michigan 
Avenue Association was formed, 
which now contributes about $80.- 
000 a year to maintain and improve 
the area. 

The more recent Fort Dearborn 
project took a little more convinc- 
ing. Mr. Rubloff approached a num- 
ber of top businessmen to see what 
action could be taken, but no in- 
terest was shown. Finally, Nathan- 
iel Owings of Skidmore Owings & 
Merrill, architects in the same 
building with Mr. Rubloff, liked the 
idea and made a model. The project 
was shown to the press, and the re- 
sulting publicity started the ball 
rolling. 

Getting other people interested in 
projects—particularly where real 
estate is concerned—-apparently is 
an easy thing for Mr. Rubloff. He 
got his start at 17 years of age and 
earned $8,000 his first year in the 
real-estate business 

He said that one year he laid out 
a plan for himself so that he would 
make $50,000 by the end of the 
year. His plan was to see three peo 
ple every working day; if he saw 
only two people one day, the third 
person whom he had missed seeing 
would be put on the list for the 
following day. Thus the following 
day he would have four people to 
see. By the end of the year, Mr 
Rubloff would have talked to a cer 
tain number of people about real 
estate, and, according to his figures 
should make his $50,000 

Mr. Rubloff said he did make the 
$50,000 and added that he could 
follow the same pattern and make 
any prescribed amount during a 
given year 

His knack of organizing his work 
and then sticking to the plan makes 


Arthur 
business from a desk in a corridor 


Rubloff once operated his 


up for his lack of formal training. 
He quit school at an early age and 
at 12 was a galley boy on a Great 
Lakes freighter. He believes that 
this lack of schooling had an in- 
fluence on his working habits. For 
example, the average boy spends so 
much time in school, so much time 
in sports, so much in studying, in 
sleeping, and so on. He grows up 
with a balanced life and feels that 
all these things are necessary. Mr 
Rubloff, on the other hand, had no 
such balanced upbringing and does 
not rely on a certain amount of this 
and a definite amount of that. He 
may work until 5:30 a.m., 
hours, and then go to work. 
He has no interest in sports, and 
cited the time he attended a North- 
western game with some Walgreen 
executives. Knowing nothing of the 
scoring system and little of what 
was going on, Mr. Rubloff said his 
probably stood out all 
over him, and he doubted that he 
would ever be asked to another 
sporting event by these people, 
Because of his intense interest in 
his business, Mr. Rubloff does not 
drive his own car. He said he is 
afraid he would be anticipating 
several profitable deals 
and would forget all about lights, 
and other signals. With 


sleep 2 


bore lom 


business 


stop signs 
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Which System to Select? 


Based on a 2-year survey by the chief accountant and his staff, the following 
evaluation was the basis of the decision which led the East Midlands Elec- 
tricity Board to adopt the punched-card electronic computer system rather 
than the traditional keyboard machines system in use in other areas. The 
result of this 2-year survey was the installation of the first European-built, 
commercial type, small-scale electronic computer to be used in Great Britain. 


Advantages 


KEYBOARD MACHINES: (1) Simple to install. (2) Simple to operate. 
(3) A natural step in changeover from hand methods, as existing staff 
is more readily adaptable. (4) Prepare a neat, presentable, uniform type 
of bill. (5) Details of bill are printed automatically, and bill is added 
automatically. (6) A limited analysis of tariff charges, hire charges, 
and so forth is provided. (7) Adding-subtracting crossfooting feature 
permits check of units consumed against subtraction of meter indices. 
(8) Prepare 1,000 bills per machine daily. (9) Most suitable for small 
units (say, up to 50,000 consumers for billing). 


PUNCHED-CARD MACHINES: (1) Can carry out all accounting func- 
tions, billing, prepayment, stores costing, wages, and final accounts. 
(2) Have greater flexibility. Information may be printed at any posi- 
tion required. Information can be stored to permit several functions 
at one run, (3) All alpha, numerical information can be printed at one 
run, (4) Once cards have been punched and verified, operation through 
the electronic calculator, accounting machine, and so forth is fully auto- 
matic—-no manual operation is necessary. (5) Greater speeds of opera- 
tion (up to 700 bills per hour can be produced with complete name and 
address and details of bill). (6) Controls within the machine make it 
impossible for one consumer’s charges to be billed to another consumer’s 
name and address, (7) Control totals are checked within the machine, 
making a manual check unnecessary. (8) Prepare a neat, presentable, 
uniform type of bill. (9) Sorting machines with speeds from 450 to 600 
card passages per minute are available for use with punched-card 
machines, These machines provide a rapid means of rearranging in- 
formation in any order desired. 


Disadvantages 

KEYBOARD MACHINES: (1) Special machines are normally used for 
particular functions. Machines used for billing differ from those used 
for stores accounting, and so forth. (2) Do not permit printing of alpha- 
betical information (apart from stores machines), and where typewriter 
keyboard is provided, output falls. (3) Staff increases proportionately 
with the increase of work. (4) The amount of analysis and statistical 
information which can be obtained from the keyboard machines is 
limited. (5) No sorting capacity. For further analysis, documents have 
to be hand sorted or processed through further machines. 


PUNCHED-CARD MACHINES: (1) When purchased outright, the initial 
cost is very high, but most firms will rent the machines, (2) Economical 
only when they handle a large volume of work. As they are only partly 
loaded during the initial stages of usage, they may for a time prove 
more costly than keyboard machines. Taking the long view, however, 
the punched-card machines appear to be the only means of dealing with 
centralized accounting methods with increased efficiency and economy 
of staff. 
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Large-scale British machine, made by 
Ferranti, is built in two bays with a 


What Europe }l: 


S previous articles in this series 
(June, July, and August) have 
indicated, progressive management 
throughout Western Europe is seek- 
ing an answer to the problem of 
ever-mounting office and adminis- 
trative costs. Paperwork has dou- 
bled and, in some instances, trebled 
since 1940. The resuit has been a 
phenomenal postwar interest in 
laborsaving office machines. Be- 
hind this fact, according to man- 
agement experts, are: 

1. The steady increase in the ra- 
tio of office workers to production 
workers, in some countries now as 
high as 1 to 4. 

2. The steady increase in wages 
in all clerical grades, and, in many 
parts of Europe, the steady de- 
crease in the number of available 
persons qualified to fill regular cler- 
ical positions. 

3. The trend toward a shorter 
workweek throughout the whole of 
Western Europe. 

4. Increased specialization in all 
clerical duties. 

5. Increased complexity in the 
nature of business calling for more 
rapid, precise, and scientific deci- 
sions from management. These, in 
turn, have to be based on timely, 
comprehensive, accurate reports 
readily available to executives. 

This problem, according to Mau- 
rice B. Baron, of Carreras, Ltd. (a 
view seconded by A. J. Brockbank, 
sales office manager for Glaxo Lab- 
oratories), is due not only to the 
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control desk for the operator. Only a few companies in Europe, however, are 
in a position to buy or rent such equipment simply to speed their computations 


efls Contributing to Electronic Offices 








This unit has the first printed cir 


cuits found in electronic computers 


This is the fourth and final article in a series on electronics 


rapid growth of business organiza- 
tions, but also to increased govern- 
mental regulations and controls. 
One very measurable cause for in- 
creased paperwork has been the 
almost universal extension of So- 
cialist political theory, with its oc- 
topus-like bureaucracy—the bill 
for which is being paid not only by 
heavy taxation, but also by in- 
creased overhead costs. 

Mr. Brockbank, in his report to 
the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, highlighted another reason 
for the present interest in time- and 
labor-saving office equipment: “ 
the underlying reason why the 
number of clerical workers is at its 
present level is because manage- 
ment has consistently neglected the 
clerical function. With productivity 
in the clerical field, we are tilling 
almost virgin ground; there is a 
rich harvest to be obtained by those 
companies prepared to take their 
courage in their hands, ruthlessly 
throw overboard many of their 
present cherished methods, and ap- 
ply themselves coldly and logically 
to this problem.”’ 

Indeed, it is this courage—much 
more prevalent in Europe than has 
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after the author's flying tour of the major cities in Europe 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


been supposed—-which has led to 
the widespread interest in and de- 
velopment of high-speed, multiple 
purpose data processing office 
equipment. The electronic multi- 
pliers and computers discussed in 
earlier articles in this series are an 
important part of this progress 
They are in daily use—though still 
relatively few in number—from 
Sweden to Italy, and from England 
to West Germany. European-built 
multipliers and computers are also 
operating in Africa, the Near East 
and in India. 

In general, however, the field of 
electronics, as applied to clerical 
and accounting functions, is still a 
puzzling one to top management 
Despite the ever-growing body of 
literature, the professional meet 
ings and studies of accountancy 
groups, and some office manage 
ment personnel who have been fol 
lowing developments at home and 
abroad, there has been a general at 
titude of caution toward electronics 
data processing. This is in sharp 
contrast to the widespread post 
war adoption of complex keyboard 
machine and punched-card systems 
There is actually more to it than 








just traditional reluctance to move 
into a new field. The often over 
looked fact is that all commercially 
available electronic data processing 
multipliers 
are adapt 


equipment in Europe 
as well as computers 
able only as part of an already 
existing or a _ recently installed 
punched-card system 

Punched-card installations are 
familiar enough in Western Europe, 
and years have been spent in build 
ing up systems. The addition of any 
new “building block” in a punched 
card system is a matter of import 
ance. Few companies can afford 
the luxury of expensive mistakes, 
and, as a result, management is tra 
ditionally slow to adopt new equip 
ment until its reliability has been 
proved and its adaptation complete 
ly understood 

While the publicity and the broad 
claims made for the “electronic 
brains” h 
terest, they have also resulted in a 
attitude-—-such as that 


ave caused widespread in 


“90 slow 
expressed only some 60 days ago 
by the famed Economist 

While hailing the electronic ad- 
which seem in the offing 
yt) 


vances 
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HE office is becoming mechanized faster than most 

office managers realize. The investment in office 
equipment is rapidly rising. This situation should occa- 
sion some serious thought about “equipment manage- 
ment and maintenance.’’ When a machine is down, 
either idle time occurs, or standby equipment is 
used. When a machine is idle, the investment is not 
working to the full benefit of cost reduction. Office 
managers can learn much from the experience of the 
factory managers in such areas as “pay out,” main- 
tenance, and use of equipment. Here are 10 ways to 
save equipment and improve its use: 


SCHEDULE THE USE OF EQUIPMENT. Equipment 
[ e falls into two categories from the standpoint of 
use: Regular equipment, required on a day-to-day 
basis, which is integrated into the procedures used in 
handling paperwork; standby equipment, required for 
the peak production period, which is used on a tem- 
porary basis. By scheduling such equipment as calcu- 
lators and adding machines, greater economy of oper- 
ation can be attained with less investment than if each 
department is equipped with full-load equipment, part 
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This is the second in a new series of 
five articles, which started last month 


as a supplement to the original series 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


of which is idle during the month. This was proved 
during World War II when additional equipment was 
not available—machines had to be scheduled in order 
to get out the work. 


PROVIDE PROPER MAINTENANCE. Maintenance of 
- mechanical equipment is the biggest problem of 
the medium- to small-sized office. Many large com- 
panies, with several hundred pieces of equipment, have 
their own maintenance departments. Smaller com- 
panies cannot afford to do this. Almost all equipment 
manufacturers provide maintenance service under con- 
tract terms. A maintenance contract on mechanical 
equipment provides for regular inspection and ordinary 
maintenance which will prolong the useful life of the 
equipment. It is suggested that this service be con- 
tracted for, and a record kept on each piece of equip- 
ment, showing maintenance expense and the service 
rendered under the contract. 


3 SEE THAT EQUIPMENT Is COVERED AT NIGHT. Dust 
e and dirt are the principal enemies of office equip- 


ment, particularly machines having moving parts, such 
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as typewriters, bookkeeping machines, calculators, and 
dictating equipment. All machines should be covered 
at night to protect the equipment from dust which may 
be raised during the cleaning of the offices. 


TRAIN EMPLOYEES IN THE PROPER USE OF EQUIP- 
4. MENT. Any machine used by an untrained person 
will suffer more wear than when operated by a trained 
employee. Training will include ordinary care of the 
machine, such as preventing eraser dust from falling 
into the key mechanism—ink erasers contain abra- 
sives. When the eraser dust falls into the machine, it 
adds to the wear and tear of operation. Training will 
include the proper understanding and use of the ma- 
chine for highest efficiency. Many equipment manu- 
facturers operate training schools in order to provide 
skilled personnel. 


SURVEY EACH SYSTEM BEFORE PURCHASING EQuUIP- 
5. MENT. The machine should fit the system and not 
the system fit the machine. This seems rather elemen- 
tary, but often a machine is purchased and the system 
built around the machine. Most equipment manufac- 
turers maintain research and methods departments 
that can render invaluable assistance in developing 
a system which will accomplish the desired objective 
by the use of certain mechanical equipment. Survey 
and analyze the problem. Study each step in the rou- 
tine before purchasing any equipment. 


CENTRALIZE OFFICE FUNCTIONS OF A RELATED 
@ NATURE. Office equipment, to do its best work, 
requires volume. Office equipment is essentially a 
means of doing volume work without a proportional 
increase in manual labor. In order to produce sufficient 
volume, related functions are centralized. Central serv- 
ice departments which handle duplicating, transcript- 
ing, typing, and calculating are becoming common in 
industry. Centralization produces flexibility and econ- 
omy of operation. 


STANDARDIZE ON KIND, SIZE, AND TYPE OF EQuIP- 

@ MENT. To get the greatest use out of office ma- 
chines, many people must be able to use them. Train- 
ing becomes more difficult when different makes of 


the same type of machine are used. It may be neces- 
sary to standardize on certain makes, rather than buy 
several different types of calculators, typewriters, or 
duplicators. The equipment industry would be the first 
to agree that some standardization is essential to the 
efficient use of office machines. 


DEVELOP A TRADE-IN Po.icy, Few office managers 
8. have developed a policy to guide them on equip- 
ment replacement under normal circumstances. One 
policy, which is effective, states that when the cost of 
repairing a machine is equal to, or greater than, the 
book value (cost, less depreciation) there is a case fot 
replacement and trade-in. This formula recognizes: 
(1) Depreciated value, (2) operating charges. Assum- 
ing that there are sufficient budget funds for the pur 
chase of a new machine, it is less costly from an 
operating standpoint to charge off the undepreciated 
value of equipment than to charge a greater sum (or 
even an equal sum) for maintenance and still have an 
old machine. 


DEVELOP A “PAy OuT” POLICY FOR PURCHASE OF 
e NEW EQUIPMENT. Office managers have not got- 
ten into the habit of thinking in terms of pay out 
the period during which the initial investment is re- 
turned through savings. Companies often refrain from 
mechanization because of the size of the original in- 
vestment. The size of the investment is of less im- 
portance than the pay out period. Any investment in 
new equipment (initial or replacement) is justified if 
the savings from the machine will return the original 
investment in 2 to 5 years. Mechanization will be ad- 
vanced if a definite policy is established. 


TAKE AN INVENTORY OF ALL EQUIPMENT ONCE 
10. EacH YEAR. The purpose of taking an equip- 
ment inventory is twofold: (1) It verifies that the 
equipment carried on the books is still in the com- 
pany’s possession (in large companies this can be im- 
portant), and (2) it provides an opportunity to inspect 
the condition of the equipment and to appraise its care 
and operation. Idle equipment can be spotted during 
an equipment inventory. Equipment represents capital 

use it and take care of it 





New Control System Increases Selling Time 


clever sales control system has 

been revealed by John M. Gil- 
liam, manager of the wholesale 
lumber department of The M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

According to Mr. Gilliam, the 
company using this system employs 
more than 200 salesmen, some of 
them more than 3,000 miles from 
the home office. Rather than have 
these salesmen write out laborious 
daily reports, the company sup- 
plies small IBM punched cards— 
one for each customer. 

These cards were designed from 
suggestions made by the home 
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office, salesmen, and division man- 
agers. The information on the cards 
even includes the number of calls 
that should be made on each cus- 
tomer each year. During the last 
week of each month, the home office 
sorts the cards, and pulls out the 
cards for those customers who are 
to be contacted next month accord- 
ing to territory. The cards are then 
bundled up and sent to the 200 or 
so salesmen. 

When a salesman receives his set 
of cards, he has his complete rout- 
ing for an entire month in advance! 
When a salesman makes a call, he 
has advance information on the 


customer's previous purchases and 
knows what items the customer can 
profitably handle. After the call is 
completed, the salesman _ records 
necessary information on the card. 
At the end of the day, all cards are 
dropped into the mail. 

The system reverts the task of 
sending reports from the salesman 
to the home office. Whereas the 
salesman was constantly writing 
reports about sales, promotions, dis- 
plays, and various other informa- 
tion, the home office now furnishes 
information to the salesman. The 
reports, of course, also go to divi- 
sion managers. 
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Getting the Most for Your Dollar 
In Public Relations 


Whether you pay $5,000 or $50,000 for public relations 
counsel, these tips can help you improve your program 


HE role played by the con- 
temporary public relations 
counsel in helping to shape and 
interpret the policies of American 
institutions is a singular one when 
considered either historically or 
geographically. 

As we know him, the public re- 
lations man did not exist in the 
United States prior to the 
twentieth century, and did not be- 
gin to come into his own until 
after World War I. Yet, a survey 
conducted for the Hncyclopaedia 
Britannica showed that, by the 
close of 1951, there were conser- 
vatively about 35,000 persons 
directly engaged in the practice of 
public relations in the United 
States, 

Of these, approximately 3,500 
were in the employ of public rela- 
tions counseling firms; some 25,000 
were on the payrolls of business 
not-for-profit institutions, and 
State and Municipal governments; 
and about 6,500 were performing 
public relations activities on be- 
half of the Federal Government. 

A current estimate is that more 
than 75,000 people are engaged in 
the field today and that their direct 
and allied activities account for 
the expenditure of almost a billion 
dollars a year. 

Only in the United States has 
the sensitivity of business to its 
obligations to the public—-and of 
the public’s obligations to it-—-de- 
veloped to a point at which any- 
thing like this number of persons 
could find employment in _ public 
relations, It is doubtful that all 
professional public relations per- 
sons in all the remaining free 
countries number even half of 
those so engaged in the United 
States. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to deal primarily with the phe- 
nomenon of the public relations 
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By Dale O’Brien 


President, Mayer & O'Brien 


counsel as his work is related to 
American business. 

A public relations counsel is 
one who advises managements on 
the institution, maintenance, cor- 
rection, or amplification of policies 
as they may affect the public in- 
terest, and assists in the interpre- 
tation of those policies to the pub- 
lic and of public attitudes to the 
management. 

“Public,” in the sense that it is 
used here, may be any group 
other than the management itself. 
It can include all the other internal 
groups within the corporate struc- 
ture as well as groups outside the 
corporation. 

Most of the individuals em- 
ployed in public relations activity 
are, of course, not public relations 
counselors. They are, for the most 
part, specialists or apprentices in 
the major production aspects of 
public relations work, as, for ex- 
ample, publicity, publication edit- 
ing or writing, speech writing, re- 
search, and the like. 

At best, perhaps only a few hun- 
dreds of all persons engaged in 
public relations can rightfully be 
called counselors by virtue of the 
breadth and quality of their ex- 
perience, character, intelligence, 
maturity, knowledge of corporate 
and institutional practice, famili- 
arity with the social sciences, and 
experience in human relations. 

No single public relations man 
can possibly possess all the talents, 
experience, and facilities the 
myriad demands of business may 
require. 

In consequence, public relations 
counselors have often joined to- 
gether in a firm to provide a com- 
bination of qualifications, ex- 
periences, and skills for their 
client organizations. 

One of the major reasons for re- 
taining counsel is to secure the 


objectivity and candor of the views 
and recommendations of a prop- 
erly qualified outside organization. 

Obviously, counsel is in a better 
position than is the internal public 
relations department head to make 
recommendations in sensitive mat- 
ters. His more disinterested asso- 
ciation with the client and the 
presumption of his organization's 
collective experience in_ similar 
situations make _ possible _ this 
character of relationship. 

It should be pointed out that, 
contrary to some prevailing as- 
sumption, the _ public relations 
counsel is not competitive with the 
public relations department or divi- 
sion of a corporation any more 
than, as a matter of general prin- 
ciple, the advertising agency is 
competitive with the advertising 
department or the law firm with 
the house counsel. 

On the contrary, the two groups, 
in theory and usually in practice, 
are compatible, each performing 
certain important functions better 
than the other The tendency to 
make use of both an internal de- 
partment and external counsel is 
growing rapidly, particularly 
among larger organizations. 

Indeed, one of the increasingly 
important functions of public re- 
lations counsel is to define the need 
for, and scope of, an internal pub- 
lic relations department where 
none exists, and to take over a 
major share of responsibility for 
finding and training personnel for 
that department. The heads of ex- 
isting public relations departments 
have frequently requested the 
assistance of counsel to make an 
objective analysis of their own 
department’s functions and _ per- 
sonnel and to prescribe for their 
improvement. 

In practice, the distinction be- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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nparalae 4 line of 45 beautiful new metal desks 


combining smart efficiency with maximum functional value in the latest creation 


by the world’s largest manufacturer of desks 


| ee IS A LINE of handsome new 


metal desks to add beauty and 
efficiency to your office—the GF 
Generalaire 


Its 45 different models provide the 
right size and type of desk for every 
office job. There are single and 
double pedestal flat top desks, con- 
ference desks with top overhang at 
either side; foldaway, elevator and 
fixed-bed typewriter desks; a variety 
of machine desks; and matching tables 


Because they are assembled from 
only a few standard parts, General. 
aire desks can be converted easily 
from one model to another right in 
‘your own office. 


Good metal business furniture is @ 
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Beautiful, lustre-gray enamel 
finish and sparkling aluminum trim 
contrast with cool mist-green Vel 
leum writing surfaces. Generalair« 
functional styling enhances the 
appearance of any general office 


harmonizes with present equipment 


Metal desks can’t warp or split 
drawers can't stick, welded joints 
can't loosen—in short, the General 
aire, like other metal desks made by 
GF since 1924, will be just as strong 
and serviceable in 1984 as it is today 


See Generalaire in GF distributor 
and branch showrooms. Or write for 
a catalog. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. A-35, Youngstown | Ohio 


investment 


GENERAL 


FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





What Profit-Sharing Program Does 
For Signode Steel 


After 13 years of experience with a program, Signode Steel is 


convinced that 


O profit-sharing plans pay? To- 
day that question is being 
asked by more and more business 
executives. Informed estimates put 
the number of profit-sharing plans 
now in operation in the neighbor- 
hood of 7,000, and about 200 new 
plans are being submitted every 
month to the Internal Revenue 
Service for approval. 

Many questions about this in- 
creasingly popular type of em- 
ployee benefit can be answered at 
Signode Steel Strapping Company, 
Chicago, The Signode plan covers 
over 800 employees who work at 
manufacturing plants in Chicago, 
[ll.; Baltimore, Md.; and Weirton, 
W. Va.; and in sales and other ac- 
tivities throughout the country. 
The plan has been in effect since 
the early part of 1941. 

“The Signode Employees’ Sav- 
ings and Profit-Sharing Trust 
Fund was started in the hope that 
it would appeal to shareholders, 
management, and nonsupervisory 
employees as a fair means of dis- 
tributing the company's’ gross 
earnings,” explained John W. Les- 
lie, chairman of the firm’s board of 
directors, “It was hoped that, by 
making all of Signode’s employees 
partners in the business, both earn- 
ings and dividends of the business 
would be increased.” 

After 13 years of experience, the 
management of Signode is con- 
vinced that profit sharing has 
played an important part in the 
successful development of the com- 
pany, benefiting shareholders and 
employees alike. The company has 
prospered. Dividends have __in- 
creased. Practically all eligible em- 
ployees are members of the volun- 
tary plan. 

So far as the net cost is con- 
cerned, the plan is not as expen- 
sive as might be imagined—par- 
ticularly during these years of 
high tax rates on corporate in- 
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profit sharing pays. Here's how 


By Phil Hirsch 


come. If the plan is properly estab- 
lished, the company’s contribution 
is fully and currently deductible 
for income tax purposes, and the 
employee's tax is deferred. 

“A profit-sharing plan has par- 
ticular value in promoting high 
morale among the employees,” Mr. 
Leslie explained, ‘‘because it is de- 
signed to help the employee in 
times of need or trouble. A com- 
mon fear is that of the layoff in 
periods of economic adversity. The 
profit-sharing employee knows that 
he can fall back on his profit-shar- 
ing balance if he is laid off, while 
he seeks other employment. At 
the same time, this fact permits 
management to be more realistic 
in promptly adjusting employment 
to actual needs.” 

For the employee and his family, 
the Signode profit-sharing plan 
also provides benefits for retire- 
ment and unexpected personal 
emergency (death of the employee, 
for example, or a large medical 
bill which is not covered by group 
health insurance). 

The value of these benefits can 
be seen readily. Since 1941, 
$102,000 has been paid to the 
widows or heirs of 25 Signode em- 
ployees who have died; $104,000 
has been paid to 32 employees who 
have retired; $1,357,000 has been 
paid to employees who have ceased 
to be members of the plan for 
other reasons such as dismissal, 
resignation, or withdrawal. 

Between 1941 and 1953, Signode 
contributed about $3 million to the 
trust fund. Through the fund, Sig- 
node employees owned about 15 
per cent of the company’s pre- 
ferred stock and over 10 per cent 
of its outstanding common stock 
at the end of 1953. Net assets of 
the fund at that date amounted 
to $3,419,122, owned by 817 em- 
ployees. A major part of these as- 
sets is invested in United States 


its plan works 


Government and Signode Steel 
securities. 

Here are the main features of 
the plan: 

Every year, participating em- 
ployees may elect to pay into the 
fund not less than 2 and not more 
than 4 per cent of their earnings, 
the yearly total not to exceed $300. 
These payments are credited to 
the employees’ individual accounts. 
Participation is voluntary and is 
open to all permanent full-time 
employees who have been em- 
ployed by the company at least 
1 year. 

Signode pays 20 per cent of its 
annual adjusted net income into 
the fund after deducting Federal 
taxes. Adjusted net income is de- 
termined by a formula which, 
among other things, provides for 
a deduction from net income of a 
sum equal to $2.50 for each share 
of preferred stock outstanding 
and 25 cents for each share of 
common stock outstanding. 

The company can make its con- 
tribution in cash or up to half of 
the contribution may be made in 
the form of Signode stock. By in- 
cluding the company’s stock in the 
assets of the fund, the employees 
receive a double benefit resulting 
from increased company profits 
through the dividends on the stock 
held by the fund and through 
larger contributions to the fund 
resulting from increased earnings. 
At the end of 1953, less than one- 
third of the total fund assets were 
invested in Signode securities so 
that the fund’s investments are 
diversified to prevent too much 
dependency upon the value of 
any one investment. 

The company can change the 
formula for computing its annual 
contribution, but only by formally 
amending the Trust Agreement 
which governs administration of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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C. A. (“Chili”) Holaday—Navy Pilot World War Il, civic leader, successful business man, BBA U. of Texas 1937. Active in local Red Cross, 


Community Chest, Chamber of Commerce, aviation circles, Texas U. Alumni, Vice-President and charter member of local chapter Nat'l Ass'n 
of Cost Accountants. Helped promote San Antonio Internat’! Airport and other state sponsored projects. Officer Texas Cavaliers and USAFR. 


The Freight He Flies is Figures! 


-~ 


“Chili” Holaday, San Antonio’s Man From 
Monroe; happily hops into his plane to 
call on a client. Like all Monroe men, even 
his hobby is pressed into service if it 
helps him serve business better. 

Whether he’s flying or legging it, the 
Man from Monroe is uniquely qualified to 
help you do your figure work faster, more 
dependably, more economically. He is an 
expert who works on figuring problems 
every dav. And, because his is the most 
complete line of figuring machines, his 
recommendations are based objectively on 


your figure work—not his machines! It 
will pay you to put your figuring problems 
in his hands. 

There’s a Monroe man near you, in one 
ol Monroe’s 275 factory-owned ofhices, 
Call the Monroe branch listed in the 
vellow pages of your local telephone 
Monroe Calculating Machine 


Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


directory 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Should Salesmen Be Benched at 65? 


(Continued from page 13) 


is over and that his territory is to 
be given to a younger man. Over 
the years, he has made many 
friends in his territory. The thought 
of having to cut off these relation- 
ships isn’t a happy one. He feels 
he is just as young and vigorous 
at 65 as he was at 45, and he sees 
no reason for being benched. 

However, management realizes 
something a salesman may not un- 
derstand—-that it is just a matter 
of 5 or 10 years before a replace- 
ment must be made. Is it not better 
for the salesman and for the busi- 
ness to make the change while the 
salesman is in good health, than to 
wait for the inevitable ebbing of 
his energy and enthusiasm? Then, 
too, there is the need to open de- 
sirable territories to provide an in- 
centive for the younger men on the 
way up, upon whom the business 
depends for its continued growth. 

To be sure, there is nothing sa- 
cred about retirement at age 65. It 
can be argued that retirement 
should be determined by reasons 
other than age. Some salesmen are 
old at 40. Some lose their enthusi- 
asm even before 40 and settle down 
into a groove, Others have bounce, 
vigor, and enthusiasm at 75. Who 
said 65 is the right retirement age? 
When the Social Security Act was 
framed by a labor-minded Govern- 
ment, it was believed that the then 
current unemployment could be 
solved only by shrinking the labor 
supply. Legislation and Government 
policy were aimed at diverting the 
influx of teen-agers into industry, 
by the draft and successive legisla- 
tion, and taking men out of the 
work force earlier in life. The age 
for a worker's retirement was ar- 
bitrarily set at 65. That was back 
in 1935. 

But a lot of water has gone over 
the dam since 1935. The life ex- 
pectancy of persons gainfully em- 
ployed in industry has increased 
at least 5 years. Advances in med- 
ical science, health education, and 
a higher standard of living have 
done much to make life less rigor- 
ous. Twenty years ago, a man was 
considered old at 60; now we find 
men of 75 driving their automo- 
biles from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and clipping off 500 miles a 
day. There are any number of 
salesmen, operating as independent 
contractors, who have long since 
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reached threescore and ten, who 
knock off 25,000 miles a year and 
love it. 

What is the answer? When sales- 
men are included in a company 
pension plan (and they usually 
are), should they be benched at 65, 
regardless of their ability to cover 
their territories and produce a sat- 
isfactory volume of business? 

The question is pertinent today 
because, as everyone knows, there 
is a shortage of good salesmen, 
particularly salesmen who are ex- 
perienced in what, for want of a 
better name, is called ‘‘negotiated”’ 
selling. It is all very well to the- 
orize about making room at the top 
for younger men on the way up, 
but how much is such a policy going 
to cost a company? In a business 
where the unit of sale is large and 
technical knowledge about the 
buyer’s problems is important, a 
salesman who understands his cus- 
tomers, enjoys their confidence, and 
knows his business, is a valuable 
asset. 

Is the solution to this problem 
to give special consideration to 
salesmen, as well as certain key 
executives, in the pension plan? 
Whatever the virtues of mandatory 
retirement at age 65 may be—and 
there is room for considerable ar- 
gument about that point--a good 
salesman who knows his customers 
and who is producing satisfactorily 
should be kept on the sales force 
at least 5 more years, and possibly 
10 more years. This assumes, of 
course, that his heaith continues to 
be up to par and that he does not 
become ‘‘too big for his britches.” 
Oldtimers are not the easiest peo- 
ple for a sales executive to handle. 
They know too many reasons why 
a new idea won't work. 

A sales manager brought in to 
shake up the sales department (and 
a good many sales departments to- 
day sorely need a shakeup) cannot 
do a job if he is balked at every 
turn by oldtimers. Many of them 
may feel they should be calling the 
signals instead of the upstart who 
has been handed the top job. Time 
will not permit laboriously winning 
the respect of these older men; 
things happen too fast today. But, 
if the sales executive is in a posi- 
tion to recommend to the executive 
committee that the mandatory pro- 
vision of the retirement plan be 


allowed to operate in the case of a 
salesman who has outlived his use- 
fulness or has grown too big for 
his britches, the older man would 
probably cooperate in carrying 
through any plans for the growth 
of the business. However, if a man 
approaching retirement age knows 
that he will be benched at 65, no 
matter what he does or does not 
do, he sees no need to cooperate 
with anyone. A flexible retirement 
plan, as long as it does not increase 
the company’s unfunded service 
liability, is probably the answer to 
this question of whether or not a 
salesman should be benched at the 
age of 65. 





Westinghouse 


(Continued from page 12) 


quickly indicate the myriad steps 
involved in their procedures. 

Many supervisors solve their 
office-procedure problems long be- 
fore the seventh and last session 
is reached, and when this happens 
they simply move on to a new 
problem and chart it for solution. 

The flow charts provide space 
for the supervisor to chart every 
step involved in present operations 
in a procedure, showing how much 
distance was traveled and how 
much time was taken. As an ex- 
ample, a secretary walking from 
her desk to the central files might 
travel 5 feet in .0014 of a minute. 
This would be only one of two 
dozen or more operations involved 
in a single procedure. Total dis- 
tance traveled and total time con- 
sumed in the one procedure would 
be figured, and the supervisor 
would then eliminate, prune, and 
change the operations and chart 
his “after” chart. Then his total 
savings would be shown, even to 
the estimated dollar savings. 

(The second and final article on 
Westinghouse Electric’s office work 
simplification program will list in 
detail the costs, savings, and ob- 
stacles that have been encountered. 
“Before and after’ charts of an 
actual Westinghouse project will be 
pictured.) 
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Blemington. Fland 
BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater 
Through Lower 


ADD A FILING DRAWER...SAVE SPACE! 
With KOMPAKT 


“extra drawer” File Cabinets 


This new Remington Rand Kompakt File gives you an 
extra drawer of filing in every cabinet without adding 
to its overall height. The 3-drawer letter or legal size 
Kompakt File is desk height. The 4-drawer fits under 
your counter. The 5-drawer is the height of your regu- 
lar 4-drawer file. But the new Kompakt gives you 6- 
drawers in the same height as the average 5-drawer 


Profits 
Costs 
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cabinet! 

Every bit of space unused in an ordinary file cabinet 
has been carefully utilized to bring you this space- 
saving “File with the Extra Drawer” 

Recessed drawer pulls, offset label holders, smoothly 





rounded corners and handsome Gray-Rite finish, let the 
NEW KOMPAKT file add 
while saving valuable space! 

Send for booklet LBV692, 
grams and figures to show how KOMPAKT Files save 


Remington Rand beauty 


illustrated with floor dia- 


you money. 





Volume Up 135%...Inventory Up 66% 
Total Inventory Personnel... Unchanged! 


ONLY three girls maintain accurate 
inventory control over 10,000 fast 
moving items located in three widely 
separated warehouses of Will Ross 
Inc., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ing searching through banks of 
solved a seri- 


manually-filed records ; 
ous persennel turnover problem; 
avoided departmental growth and 
provided for future expansion 


Additional money-saving advan- 
tages are in store for you with 
Robot-Kardex. Circle CH947 and 
KD505 Rev. 1. Learn 
handling increased volume without 
adding personnel! 


By installing three, 4,000-card 
capacity, mechanized Robot-Kardex 
units, the management of this fast 
growing company solved several 
major problems: 

They eliminated the time-consum- 


LETTER CENTERING SIMPLIFIED 


Center your letters perfectly...without 


more about moving the carriage before you in 


Learn how our exclu 
ive Perfect Positioning Scale can save 


It’s FREE circle R&8667 


ert the paper! 


typing time 


Room 1931, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Pleaae acnd free terature veled below 
H947 KD5O05 Re 1 LBV692 R667 
Wame 
Title 


Firm 


Address 
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Measuring Clerical Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


program. This need not be a com- 
plicated routine, but should be set 
up in a simple and systematic fash- 
ion. The two main requirements 
that will help assure the success of 
this part of the program—and also 
the other two, can be stated simply: 

1. There must be confidence in 
the program on the part of all 
levels of management. 

2. There must be active partici- 
pation by everyone—management 
and workers alike—in the day-by- 
day operation of the program. 

The importance of these two 
points cannot be overemphasized. 
It is fairly safe to conclude that 
the success of a clerical work-meas- 
urement program will be in direct 
proportion to the degree with which 
these two principles are followed. 

There are a number of ways to 


arrange for this participation. The 
accompanying chart is a simple 
outline of the major steps, together 
with the individuals or groups in- 
volved. This general schedule illus- 
trates a plan that can be adapted 
to most any type of organization. 
It points out how the various levels 
of organization, from top to bot- 
tom, are represented, as well as the 
relationship between the operating 
and staff activities which are in- 
volved. Most of all, it shows how 
everyone is brought into the busi- 
ness picture. 

The details with which each 
step in such a plan is carried out 
will vary from company to com- 
pany and sometimes even from 
group to group within the same or- 
ganization. Generally, though, the 
important features of the plan will 





Jewel Tea Keeps Costs Down 


(Continued from page 15) 


With the new system, clerks now 
list the item shipped on a special 
recap sheet, by item number only. 
The retail price appears on these 
recap sheets, so when the quantity 
is listed, the retail price is copied 
onto the original copy of the order. 
Next, other clerks price the carbon 
copies of orders and compare them 
with the original copies. Since the 
orders have been sorted according 
to item numbers, it is easier to find 
the prices than it was when the 
orders were merely grouped accord- 
ing to branch offices. Orders are 
then sorted by branch, given an in- 
voice number, and branch invoice 
forms are prepared. Finally, Comp- 
tometer operators add the prices 
on the original and carbon copies 
of the orders, compare the totals, 
and post the total to the proper 
branch invoice. 

Under the previous system, 8 
Comptometer operators worked 8 
hours a day and 6 more worked an 
average of 61% hours a night—at a 
premium rate—pricing the orders. 
Savings on the new method are 
figured at $20,215 a year, based on 
the volume of orders in late 1953 
and early 1954. Even greater sav- 
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ings may be possible, since Jewel 
anticipates a substantial further in- 
crease in orders for the last half 
of this year. 

Jewel is building a 12-acre ware- 
house in conjunction with its new 
executive office building being con- 
structed in Melrose Park, some 28 
miles away from the present head- 
quarters. The new buildings should 
be ready for occupancy early in 
1955. In line with Jewel’s constant 
search for a better way to do 
things, helicopter service is being 
considered as the link between the 
Melrose Park offices and the Bar- 
rington plant. 

Besides the physical changes in 
store, many other innovations are 
brewing. A paperwork simplifica- 
tion program has been started 
under the direction of John L. Mar- 
ley, consultant. One of the first dis- 
coveries was that salesmen spend 
23 per cent of their valuable sell- 
ing time doing paperwork such as 
tallying orders. With this in mind, 
Mr. Marley has designed a com- 
puting machine for this purpose. A 
working model is being made and 
will be turned over to an office 
equipment firm for manufacture. 


be pretty much alike in all office 
organizations. 

Scheduling of a study to be made 
for the purpose of developing stand- 
ard time data is the very first step 
in establishing the relationship be- 
tween the operating group and the 
staff activity responsible for the 
technical aspects of work measure- 
ment. This works ideally if the 
particular officer in charge of the 
department is brought into the pic- 
ture at this time. 

Here is a real opportunity for 
a member of top management to 
show confidence and belief in the 
objectives of the standards program 
by helping to set it up in his own 
department. To obtain the real 
value from such a cost-control pro- 
gram, confidence, enthusiasm, and 
participation are essential at this 
level in the organization. 

The ‘“scheduling’’ step is more 
than just setting the date. It is 
the time for the development of 
the way in which a particular study 
will be carried out. It is the oppor- 
tune moment to plan for any un- 
usual conditions in respect to either 
the work or the people doing the 
work. Many department heads will 
find this an excellent time to review 
their own ideas and thoughts on 
operating problems and expense 
controls that the availability of 
standards might help resolve. This 
getting started off on the right foot 
is important and gives the depart- 
ment head a splendid opportunity 
to take part in and guide this work 
in his department. 

The next key step in the plan is 
to bring the immediate supervisor 
of the section that is to be meas- 
ured into the picture. This is pri- 
marily a function of the department 
head. Here he has the chance to 
discuss policies, expenses, and op- 
erating problems with the one per- 
son who can do something about 
them. 

These kinds of contacts are made 
too seldom in many companies. The 
foreman or section supervisor has 
much to contribute, and it is the 
unusual “Department Head-Section 
Supervisor” meeting that does not 
result in constructive and valuable 
exchange of ideas. 

The principal reason for this con- 
ference, of course, is to acquaint 
the section supervisor with the fact 
that the work of his group is sched- 
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uled for review, and to make him 
part of the study. The fact that an 
officer of the company is taking 
time to explain the purpose and 
objectives of the clerical work- 
measurement program is evidence 
that this is a company plan and 
has the weight of authority back 
of it. 

It is also an unusually good time 
for the head of the department to 
impress upon his supervisor the 
responsibility he has in developing 
the standard time data for the work 
under his immediate charge. The 
educational process begins right 
here, and a good introduction can 
add immeasurably to the effective- 
ness of the cost-control program as 
it develops. 

One very real advantage that 
will strike a responsive chord with 
most supervisors is the value of 
standard time data when it comes 
to justifying additional help. Many 
a section head, at some time or 
other, sincerely believing that more 
help was needed to do the work in 
his section, has experienced the 
frustration that comes with trying 
to get such a request approved. The 
whole process of justifying people, 
and it is typical in most clerical 
operations, is too often based on 
whim and not on facts. The section 
head will be the first to grasp the 
significance of having realistic 
workload figures to back up his 
personnel requirements, 

The above is a good illustration 
of one of the advantages of ‘‘know- 
ing your costs’’ and can be used 
to point up the value of standards 
in other supervisory chores, such 
as scheduling the section's work, 
distributing work equally to the 
clerical staff, planning for peak 
loads, appraising individual per- 
formance, maintaining production 
records, and studying ways to im- 
prove service and procedures, 

The other introductory phases 
center around the indoctrination 
and education of the clerical work- 
er himself. Here we have a different 
problem to face. The wrong way 
is just to go ahead and measure 
the work, with no explanation to 
those who are actually handling the 
details of the various clerical jobs. 
This will, initially, save a little 
time. 

It is more likely, though, that 
it will set the best-thought-out pro- 
gram right back on its heels. There 
is nothing that should be avoided 
more than a cursory or casual in- 
troduction of a work-measurement 
study to the people who are doing 
the work. 

There are several ways to intro- 
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duce it to the clerical staff. There 
are a number of very definite ques- 
tions that should be answered. 
There are fears and suspicions that 
should be reckoned with. And, most 
important, the sense of pride and 
importance that everyone has in his 
job must be preserved. In general, 
the explanations can cover material 
similar to this: 

a. The aims and purposes of a 
work-measurement program. 

b. The reasons why the company 
has one. 

c. How it operates. 

d. How it helps the employee 
and the company. 

e. The employee’s part in the 
program. 

f. The steps in studying a sec- 
tion’s operation. 

g. How procedure 
made. 

h. How standard working times 
are developed. 

i. How the data is used. 


charts are 


And—that very important guar- 
antee that—-no standards will be 
changed unless procedures, meth- 
ods, equipment, or materials also 
change. 

The handling of this phase is 
best done with the department head 
taking the lead and personally dis- 
cussing the motives and objectives 
of the studies with his clerical staff. 


Certainly, his assurance that this 
work is beneficial and not harmful 
will go a long way toward allaying 
many natural fears and suspicions. 

Discussions of this nature, to- 
gether with booklets, pamphlets, or 
news items in house organs will 
all be helpful in explaining and 
educating the clerical staff. Some 
companies have had considerable 
success using the question-and-an- 
swer technique. A good approach 
to this is to invite questions and 
then publish them with the an- 
swers. Whatever the method used, 
the time taken to review and ex- 
plain the work-measurement pro- 
gram is well spent if it makes for 
a broader understanding of the ad- 
vantages and uses of standard time 
data. 

The next step is the development 
of standard time data, and here, as 
far as detail goes, we find a sim- 
ilarity to the job of setting up an 
accounting system. In both, every- 
thing must be accounted for. An 
accounting record, for example, is 
of little value if a portion of the 
expenses are omitted or if subac- 
counts are ignored. 


(This two-part series will be con- 
cluded next month with more de- 
tails on work measurement, and 
various charts will show results 
that can be obtained.) 


' 





Business Oscars are awarded to Americans who reached the top the hard way 
by Talbot T. Speer, Maryland publisher. The businessmen are, from left, Mr. 
Speer; Clarence C. Crispen, president of Inclinator Company of America, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Alfred Tananbaum, president of Tanbro Fabrics Corp., New 
York; Robert S. Graves, president of Louis L. Libby Food Products, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Herbert Abraham, president of Ruberoid Co., New York; Earle 
Katz, president of Katz Drug Co., accepting an award for Isaac and Michael 
Katz; and Ambrose E. Stevens, vice president of Minute Maid Corp., accept 
ing award for John M. Fox, who is founder and president of Minute Maid 
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ANNOUNCING A 2-DAY DEMONSTRATION OF 


Improved Techniques for Planning and Staging 
Sales Meetings and Conventions 


Every year thousands of sales meetings and conventions are held in the United States. The cost of these meet 
ings may run from $100 to $100,000 and up, depending on the number of people involved. Most executives are 
keenly aware of the need for doing everything possible to make their sales meetings or conventions a success. 


The Theatre for Industry group of Ira Mosher Associates Inc. has been retained by Dartnell to develop and pre- 
sent this 2-day demonstration of professional techniques which can be used to make any meeting or convention 
outstanding both in audience interest and in “after effects’’ results. The program does not consist of a series of 
lectures on theory. The emphasis is on actual demonstration including the latest equipment so that executives 
in attendance will acquire the ‘“‘do-how” to apply these techniques to their own meetings and conventions 


The Program Will Include 
Visual techniques for small meetings—-a basic package How to use professional talent on a low budget. How to 
adaptable to any small meeting coordinate company staff with professional personnel 


Big theater techniques applied to conventions. Multiple Cost ranges for visual aids, talent, scenery, lighting, props 
uses and demonstration of closed circuit TV music, printed matter, and promotional matter 


Demonstration of the new Cellomatic. A new approach —_ 
to Vu-graph. Animating charts for audience impact 


to get the most out of your relations with the hotel 
convention office, banquet office, front office 

New techniques in stagettes and background displays 
How to determine whether to travel your meeting. Possi- 


New ways to use music and lighting 
ble alternatives to traveling a meeting 


The phenomenon of dramatization in business. Proper 


placement of dramatic skit in business sessions Preparing meeting guides and manuals for use by regional 


sales or supervisory personnel or distributors 
Demonstration of the “Boodle Barrel” skit adaptable to 
any meeting. Demonstration The Gimmick Who Stayed How to formulate a rehearsal schedule. How to organize 
to Dinner.” rehearsal The dress rehearsal! 


To Be Held at 


The Park Sheraton Hotel, New York, Oct. 4-5, 1954 


For Registration Details Write or Wire 


E. H. SHANKS, Executive Vice President 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Old Formula -—|— High Price 


(Continued from page 19) 


ties. The reason: “Basically,” as 
Mrs. Rudkin explains, “we have 
never changed the quality.” 

A famous movie star once wrote 
Mrs. Rudkin she was so dependent 
on Pepperidge bread that she had 
it toasted in New York and sent 
via parcel post to wherever she 
might be. When this arrangement 
became too difficult, she sent her 
itinerary to Mrs. Rudkin, and 
asked that two loaves be dis- 
patched each week. The same 
kind of request has come from as 
far away as Korea. One homesick 
GI said he yearned for a taste of 
his favorite bread and sent $2. 
Mrs. Rudkin returned the money 
and began sending the bread twice 
weekly. Recently she received a 
lovely antique piece of Chinese 
lacquer inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl from the GI, worth far 
more than all the bread she had 
shipped. 

The friendly gesture doesn’t sur- 
prise Mrs. Rudkin either. Her prod- 
uct has grown primarily as the re- 
sult of word-of-mouth praise from 
one user to another. Hundreds of 
people write Mrs. Rudkin monthly, 
exchanging recipes and ideas about 
cooking, life, and children. She 
answers all of them. Some big im- 
personal baker “mightn’t have 
time,”’ she says. “But to us, such 


friends are the reason we're in 
business.” 

Since Mrs. Rudkin firmly be- 
lieves that women have more talent 
for making good bread than men, 
75 per cent of the employees at the 
bakeries are women—many of 
them elderly. Mrs. Rudkin also 
has a rule that none of those hired 
can be home bread bakers. “I’m 
afraid they'll introduce variations 
of their own. We feel Pepperidge 
bread must be kept at a uniform 
standard.” 

The production of a loaf of Pep- 
peridge Farm bread begins in the 
mixing room. One of the white- 
uniformed women mixers gets the 
process under way when she rolls 
a tin-steel mixing bowl, which sits 
on casters and holds enough dough 
to make 80 loaves, under the first 
of a row of wall spigots and puts 
in the required amount of fresh, 
whole milk. An equal amount of 
water is added from the next 
spigot. 

As the bowl is rolled along, 
other employees add melted 
creamery butter, yeast, salt, and 
unsulphured 


from other spigots 
molasses, liquid sugar, and honey. 
Besides adding to the flavor of 
the bread, the honey, because it is 
hygroscopic, helps keep it fresh. 
After these ingredients have been 


mixed, a male employee wheels 
the bowl to the far end of the 
room, pours in flour from a large 
overhead flour bin, and attaches 
the bowl to one of ten mixing ma- 
chines, which look like oversized 
Mixmasters. 

Mixing completed, the bowl is 
detached and wheeled into the 
first of two raising rooms, and left 
there for 2 hours. It is then rolled 
into the kneading room, where an 
electric crane raises it and empties 
the dough onto a large wooden 
table. Four women stand at this 
table, two on either side. Using 
small metal blades with wooden 
handles, they chop off loaf-size 
lumps of dough, weigh them on a 
scale, and add to or subtract from 
them if necessary. 

In commercial factories, this 
operation is performed by a ma- 
chine called a_ divider, which 
stamps out 8 pieces of dough of 
uniform weight every 3 seconds. 

Mrs. Rudkin considers the di- 
vider an awe-inspiring invention, 
but she is not convinced that it 
improves the texture or flavor of 
a loaf of bread. 

From the cutting table in the 
Pepperidge Bakery at Downers 
Grove, the pieces of dough are 
tossed onto an endless belt, which 
takes them slowly past a line of 
women seated at a sloping knead- 
ing table. Each piece of dough is 
taken from the belt, kneaded thor- 
oughly for about a minute, and put 
back on the belt. 

The main purpose of kneading 
is to distribute the yeast bubbles 
evenly in the dough, so that the 
texture of the bread will be 
smooth. 

Mrs. Rudkin says that it takes a 
woman 3 weeks of practice to de- 
velop her sense of touch to the 
point at which she can tell, by the 
feel of the dough, when the bubbles 
have been satisfactorily arranged. 
Commercial bakers consider hand 
kneading a fetish. They perform 
this operation by running each 
piece of dough through a pair of 
steel rollers that work like a 
clothes wringer and make _ the 
dough as flat as piecrust. 

At the end of the Pepperidge 
kneading table, two women put 
the pieces of dough into baking 
tins, which are placed on racks 
and wheeled into a second raising 
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room, which is somewhat warmer 
and more humid than the first. 

Pepperidge Farm bread has two 
raisings in contrast to the four of 
many commercial bakers. And it 
is baked for an hour at 400 de- 
grees, almost twice as long as most 
commercially made bread. 

Mrs. Rudkin knows most of her 
girls by their first names, even 
though the business has grown to 
the point where several hundred 
persons are employed. She’s genu- 
inely interested in all their prob- 
lems, explaining: “When we get so 
big that I won’t know them all per- 
sonally, I'll be ready to retire.” 

At the Norwalk bakery, one girl 
even brought her boy friend to see 
Mrs. Rudkin before she ventured a 
final “Yes.” Relationship with all 
employees has always been direct, 
and excellent insurance and hos- 
pitalization plans are provided by 
the Rudkins. And Mrs. Rudkin 
makes certain that she keeps her 
“hand in” by often sitting down 
and kneading a few loaves herself. 

Mrs. Rudkin works as hard as 
she always has, says she thrives 
on work, and has ever since she 
graduated as valedictorian from 
public high school in Flushing, 
N. Y., where her family moved 
after the death of her grand- 
mother. From high school, she im- 
mediately went to work as a book- 
keeper in a Flushing bank, as its 
first woman employee. 

Two years of this and she was 
made a teller. “I liked the job be- 
cause it gave me a chance to talk 
with people. The greatest thing I 
learned was a sense of accuracy 
and responsibility plus a good 
background for business. Even 
now, I can go out to our people 
who handle the funds, ask for the 
cash balance, and tell right off if 
it’s correct.” 

After 4 years at the bank, Mrs. 
Rudkin became what she now 
calls a “‘customer’s woman”’ for a 
former brokerage house. There she 
met Mr. Rudkin, one of the part- 
ners. Married in 1923, they lived in 
New York for 5 years, until Mr. 
Rudkin bought a large farm in 
Fairfield, Conn., and built a Tudor 
house. 

But Mrs. Rudkin was so inter- 
ested in business and similar acti- 
vities there was little time for 
bridge, golf, and cocktail parties, 
most of which she regards as 
rather a waste of time. Today she 
spends 5 days a week at the job. 

Though she thoroughly enjoys 
her work, she looks forward to 
Saturdays when she has a chance 
to do some home baking. 
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Proxy Fights 


(Continued from page 20) 


making more money than ever be- 
fore, a reflection of many of the 
improvements put in by the new 
management. Another indication 
of results is the market value of 
company stock. The high figure 
this year is $29—close to the rec- 
ord high of $30 in 1947. This $29 
figure compares to $14 or so in 
1952, and $24 in 1953, when the 
proxy fight gave it a big boost. 
Immediately after the proxy fight, 
the figure dipped to around $17 or 
$18 and has been rising steadily 
since, until reaching the current 
$29 high. 

Behind these encouraging figures 
are many improvements, including 
a new approach to employee and 
community relations. For example, 
both management and employee 
development courses are now be- 
ing held, with the help of nearby 
Valparaiso University. The train- 
ing is to go on indefinitely, and 
tied in with the program is a 
poster campaign which stresses 
the current “theme.” To illustrate, 
the current theme might be reduc- 
ing waste, and this campaign 
would last 4 months. The posters 
in the plant would be changed four 
times each month to keep interest 
alive. 

President Smith takes an active 
interest in the training programs, 
holding a luncheon meeting with 
each of the groups in the employee 
development course so that any 
questions can be answered or any 
gripes aired. 

In addition to the personal con- 
tacts made during these courses, 
Mr. Smith writes letters to em- 
ployees and sends them to their 
homes. These letters discuss topics 
of mutual interest—subjects like 
the company’s parking lot, sales 
for the year, training courses, and 
similar subjects. 

Another part of the employee 
relations program is the employee 
activities association, to which the 
company and workers contribute. 
One of the big events of the year 
is the annual picnic held last 
July, which had a turnout of 
about 1,000 people—including the 
company’s 500 or so employees. 

One phase of the employee rela- 
tions program might also be called 
a phase of the stockholder rela- 
tions plan, for employees partici- 
pate in stock purchases. In fact, 


Dartnell Booklets for 
The OFFICE Force 


MR, OFFICE MANAGER: You can increase the efficiency and output of 


your office staff with a minimum of fuss, bother, and expense. These eight 


booklets 


each by a recognized writer 


were designed to help office people 


acquire poise, office know-how, and the human relations skills so neces 


sary for trouble-free office operations. 


CAREER GIRLS’ COOKBOOK 

by Lois Whitmore 

How to build enjoyment, health, and 
thrift into home cookery. Adds to 
alertness and efficiency at the office, 
too. 


POISE FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS GIRL 

by Mary Parr 

This booklet offers a practical solu 
tion to many common “personality” 
problems among office personnel. 


KEYS TO ETIQUETTE FOR THE 
BUSINESS GIRL 

by Marilyn French 

No doubt about it .. . good manners 
are good business. Here is an effective 
program to build better employee and 
customer relations. 


THE CARPENTER AND YOU 

by Roy A. Burkhart 

Success and happiness in daily work 
can be achieved through understand 
ing and applying the message of The 
Sermon on the Mount. This booklet 
shows how. 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY 6 OF THESE 64-PAGE BOOKLETS 


SUCCESSFUL SECRETARY 

by Sybil Lee Gilmore 

This handy reference and guide book 
let for general office procedure should 
be in every secretary's top drawer. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
LETTERS 

by L. E. Frailey 

A pocket-size stimulant to better let 
ter techniques. Learn to build good 
customer relations through letters 
that click. 


A SHORT COURSE IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

by F. C. Minaker 

Positive steps supervisors can take to 
build respect, loyalty, and enthusiasm 
in employees. Shows how to be a 
leader—not a “boss.” 

THE KNACK OF SELLING 
YOURSELF 

by James T. Mangan 

A get-up-and-go demonstration of the 
value and technique of self-expression, 
enthusiasm, and aggressiveness in 
business. 


$2.00 


This special offer is made to allow test applications of these booklets within your 
own office at minimum cost. Select any six you feel are particularly suited to your 
employees’ needs. Then attach $2 to your list and send with your name and 


company address to: 


THE DARTNELL CORP., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 





On orders for less than 6 books send 40 cents for each book. 
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Dartnell Booklets for 
The SALES Force 


MR. SALES MANAGER: You can 


Save time, energy, and doliars by 


putting these miniature training courses to work for you. Each booklet is 
written by a recognized sales personality whose commonsense guidance is 


based on the experiences of America’s top sales winners, and who has 


proved his ability to help salesmen help themselves 


A BONUS EVERY MONTH 
by Hal Bergdahl 
Just published, this booklet shows the 


“so so” salesman how to develop initi 
ative, horse sense, and the will to win. 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HIS HEALTH 

by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 

To help salesmen do a 100% selling 
job, a famous doctor offers valuable 
advice on the particular health prob 
lems salesmen face. 


OVERCOMING OBJECTIONS 

by Richard C. Borden 

Based on a prize-winning film, this 
booklet presents six techniques that 
can turn stumbling blocks into step 
pingstones to more orders. 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY 

by J. C. Aspley 

Tested methods to help your salesmen 
sell the quality features of your prod- 
uct or service and help overcome price 
resistance. 
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CLOSING THE SALE 

by Richard C. Borden 

Taken from a popular Borden and 
Busse training film, here are five ke 
techniques any salesman can use to 


close more business 


HOW TO SELL THE PROSPECT 
WHO WANTS TO WAIT 

by Eugene Whitmore 

How to get action in the face of ten 
favorite alibis for not buying now. A 
blueprint for handling the prospect 
who keeps putting it off 

THE CREDIT SIDE OF SELLING 
by E. B. Moran 

Credit information that is a “must” 
for the salesman who wants to earn a 
bigger net total of profits for his com 
pany and himself 


SELL BY GIVING 

by James T. Mangan 

How to build lifelong customers 
stead of one-time buyers. Here 
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YOUR CHOICE OF ANY 6 OF THESE 64-PAGE BOOKLETS $2.00 


Here is your chance to test these pocket-size sales stimulators your own 


organization at less than regular cost. Select any 6 titles o 


$2 to your list and send it along with your name and addres 


Attach 


; 


THE DARTNELL CORP., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 





On orders for less than 6 books send 40 cents for each book. 
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there are now more employee 
stockholders than ever before 

In conjunction with the stock- 
holder relations program, Indiana 
Steel has retained a counseling 
firm, the same firm which worked 
closely with the management 
group during the proxy fight last 
year, 

Community relations at  In- 
diana Steel Products apparently 
had been unheard of until recent- 
ly. For the first time in the history 
of the « ompany, an open house was 
held last month. Many teachers 
and businessmen in Valparaiso had 
never been in the company's plant, 
and many people in town seemed 
to be unaware of the plant's exist 
ence, All this, in spite of the fact 
that Indiana Steel Products claims 
to be the world’s largest manufac 
turer of permanent magnets, 

Recognition of the company’s 
new attitude toward the com- 
munity was made some time ago 
when President Smith was asked 
by the local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to present its annual 
youth award to the outstanding 
youth of the community. As one 
company spokesman said, “Nobody 
at Indiana Steel had ever been 
asked to do anything for the com 
munity before,” 

In local drives and campaigns, 
townspeople had never known 
what they could count on from 
Indiana Steel, although some local 
groups did know that it usually 
took a long time to get any kind 
of a decision from the company. 
A more definite policy has been 
outlined now, and a keener interest 
in local affairs is being shown. 

Just as employees, stockholders, 
and the community are getting 
more attention, so are customers 
getting the silk-glove treatment. 
President Smith makes it a prac- 
tice to call on as many of the com 
pany’s 1,000 or so regular cus 
tomers as he can find time for. 
Customers are also invited to visit 
the plant. 

An external house organ was 
started recently and mailed to 4,000 
customers and prospects. The mail 
ing has now grown to almost 
10,000, and every name added to 
the original list has been done so 
at the request of a company or in 
dividual. No advertising has been 
carried on, and these thousands of 
interested readers learned about 
the publication, called “Applied 
Magnetics,” through other people 
who had seen copies. 

Another angle to the customer 
relations program also involves of 
fice personnel, for company offi 
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clals now and then will trace a 
customer complaint all the way 
back through office procedures to 
determine how it developed. In this 
way, employees can see the prob- 
lems that one small clerical error 
can cause, and chances for similar 
errors in the future are reduced. 

Other improvements have been 
made in the office, including refine- 
ments of the cost system and pro- 
duction control system. As an ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of these 
refinements, scrap losses have been 
cut 85 per cent. Of course, many 
other programs entered into this 
end result, because better morale 
and other factors naturally are 
included. 
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IN AUTOMATIC 


MULTIPLICATION 
AND DIVISION 


TO MULTIPLY 

Just 

1, Enter multiplicand 

2. Enter multiplier 

Read your answer in the dials 


TO DIVIDE 

Just 

1. Enter dividend 

2. Enter divisor 

Read your answer in the dials 


Tighter controls have also en- 
abled Indiana Steel to show greater 
profit, even though sales so far 
this year are not equal to the rec- 
ord pace set last year. 

An expansion program is being 
carried on by President Smith and 
his associates. In the fall of 1953, a 
new addition was constructed 
which added 14,000 feet of work- 
ing floor space. The plant at Val- 
paraiso encompasses 92,180 square 
feet of floor space situated on 4.47 
acres of land. The additional floor 
space is being used for the produc- 
tion of a new type of magnet, 
Indox, and to house research facili- 
ties in connection with an Air 
Force contract. 
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MARCHANT'S new FIGUREMATIC is the only calculator in its 
price range that brings you this automatic “one-two” operation in 
both multiplication and division. Call the local MARCHANT MAN. 
You'll discover that for fast, simple, accurate operation... 


Any way you figure IT'S MARCHANT! 


Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your figure- 
work costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail this coupon 
with your business letterhead for free... 


Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . . . [) 


Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators. . . . . 
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The new management brought 
in a new organizational setup when 
it assumed the company’s reins, al- 
though the change fitted in logical- 
ly with the new titles. Under the 
previous organization, the four 
divisions—-manufacturing, sales, 
research and engineering, and ac- 
counting——reported to the vice 
president and general manager, 
Mr. Smith. The four divisions 
still report to Mr. Smith—but 
there is no “middleman” now. 

The youthful management 
(average age is 42) is encouraged 
by cold figures in black and white, 
but some of the best music to its 
ears comes from employees, cus- 
tomers, stockholders, and _ local 
townspeople—people who now 
know that the big Indiana Steel 
Products plant in town is the larg- 
est maker of permanent magnets 
in the world. 
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his chauffeur-driven Cadillac, he 
can sit back and anticipate as much 
as he wants. 

Even with his real-estate busi- 
ness, Mr. Rubloff stated that he 
spends about 55 per cent of his time 
on civic projects. He even gets em- 
broiled in civic projects when on 
vacation. Once when on vacation 
near Minocqua, Wis., he sent out an 
urgent call to Dr. Kate Newcomb, 
a woman and the only doctor in the 
immediate area. The doctor saved 
his wife’s life, and Mr. Rubloff 
asked her if she had one wish, what 
it would be. Dr. Newcomb said she 
would wish for a hospital. 

Mr. Rubloff offered to do what 
he could and the next morning or- 
ganized a local committee for get- 
ting the project under way. He 
made several weekend trips up to 
the vacation spot, after he had sold 
his Minocqua estate, to help with 
the hospital campaign. 

Just a few weeks ago, the 19-bed 
hospital at Woodruff, Wis., was 
dedicated. 

Although Mr. Rubloff said that 
he did not grow up with a so-called 
balanced life, he does know some- 
thing about one  sport—fishing. 
Until the last couple of years, he 
opened the bass season each year 
in some part of the country with a 
fishing rod in his hand. 
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What Europe Is Contributing 


(Continued from page 23) 


European executives point out that 
the new equipment attacks only one 
phase of their problem. They, like 
many of their American counter- 
parts, are looking for something 
more. 

To quote one of Britain's leading 
electronic computation authorities, 
Dr. B. V. Bowden, who pioneered 
the Manchester-Ferranti machines, 
“Nowadays, simple arithmetic can 
be done reliably enough on stand- 
ard desk machines. But the sys- 
tem needed to ensure that all neces- 
sary papers arrive simultaneously 
at a clerk’s desk is often more diffi- 
cult to organize and more expen- 
sive to run than that part of the 
office concerned with the operation 
of the calculating machines them- 
selves. A modern digital computer 
should be able to read almost in- 
stantaneously any of the informa- 
tion stored in its memory and route 
it into its mill, and it may well be 
that the ability of these machines 
to organize the data which they 
contain will prove to be more im- 
portant to office work than the high 
speed at which they can _ solve 
mathematical problems.” 

It is clear that only a few com- 
panies in Europe are prepared to 
purchase or rent the _ presently 
available equipment merely for the 
additional speed with which such 
machines can compute. What is de- 
sired is equipment which simpli- 
fies the over-all job, or some par- 
ticular portion of it which requires 
considerable personnel and time. 
This was the basis of the decision 
which led to the adoption of the 
IBM 626 by the East Midlands Elec- 
tricity Board. It was the reason for 
similar adoptions by the Coventry 
Corporation, by Air France, Re- 
nault, and the Credit Foncier in 
France. 

It is significant that IBM World 
Trade, Bull, Powers-Samas, and 
British Tabulating Machine Com- 
pany Ltd.—the four European man- 
ufacturers of currently available 
electronic accounting or data proc- 
essing equipment—are all well- 
established punched-card manufac- 
turers. Each has had more than 25 
years’ experience in the punched- 
card field, and each has a close and 
detailed knowledge of office sys- 
tems and procedures. Based upon 
this experience, the building-block 
principle, by which a system can 
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be expanded as the need grows, has 
resulted in the development of the 
relatively small-scale multipliers 
and computers either now on the 
market or soon to appear 

By this method it is agreed that 
a company can, as the need de 
velops, add the new computer as 
an additional unit in an already 
well-functioning card system. From 
many points of view, this theory is 
sound. It is, of course, based upon 
the fact that the major market for 
electronic computers will be found 
in companies where the smaller 
mass-produced units, such as those 
now available, will do all the com 
puting and processing that is neces 
sary. It does not affect the produc 
tion of custom-built, large-scale 
computers, with substantial stor 
age facilities, for the relatively few 
large organizations which can use 
them. 

While nothing quite like IBM's 
gigantic 702 or Remington Rand's 
UNIVAC exists in Europe, they 
can be produced on a custom basis 
when desired. The market for such 
large machines is necessarily very 
limited. The market for the smaller, 
competitive computers described in 


this series is comparatively large. 

Even in the punched-card field, 
however, there is much speculation 
on the future of the present type 
electronic computer. Three differ- 
organizations—-one 
German, one French, and one 
Italian—are working on multiple 
purpose electronic units—a single 
machine which embodies punch, 
verifier, interpreter computer, tabu- 
lator, and reproducer. Such a ma 
chine violates the building-block 
principle, but it will eliminate in- 
dividual steps which require addi- 
tional handling of material. It 
would result, therefore, in a con- 
siderable saving in both labor and 
time. 

Automation—or at least a step 
toward it—-would come from the 
refinement of such an electronic 
Present guess in France 
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ent research 


machine 
is that such equipment is still 
years away from introduction. It is 
this type of equipment, however, 
that the management of some of 
the larger organizations in Europe 
seek. They are loath to expend any 
significant sum in purchasing pres- 
ent computer models, preferring to 
wait and make the over-all systems 
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Thousands of file units are stored in a building built exclusively for records 


at The Boeing Airplane Company, Wichita, Kans. The filing units are stacked 12 


high, and ladder is used to reach higher units. In all, there are 4,600 ‘Stax 


On Steel'’ transfer and record storage units, made by Bankers Box Company 
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reorganization when the more ver- 
satile equipment is available. 

In the view of systems and pro- 
cedures experts on both sides of the 
Atlantic, this ‘“‘wait and see” policy 
is shortsighted. Regardless of what 
type of electronic equipment is 
eventually installed, the user, in 
order to get maximum benefit from 
his investment, will have to make 
a detailed study of his present rec- 
ords practices. He will have to 
streamline his source data and pro- 
vide an effective use of the informa- 
tion and records created by the 
electronic equipment. Necessarily, 
this requires the “courage” of 
which Mr. Brockbank spoke, and 
such tasks are not accomplished 
overnight. 

Judging by the experience of both 
British and French firms now using 
the less pretentious present-day 
equipment, management, looking 
forward to the day of single unit, 
multiple-purpose machines, could 
well use the interim to reorganize 
the office system to meet the re- 
quirements of present electronic 
equipment. This would put the or- 
ganization one step closer to being 
ready for the eventual change. Ex- 
perience in programing and in mak- 
ing full use of even the limited ca- 
pabilities of presently available 
equipment would be invaluable. 

In concluding this series, several 
questions need summarizing: 

1. Are European electronic de- 
velopments in the office machine 
field likely to influence the Ameri- 
can market? The answer is “Yes,” 
but probably not in a competitive 
manner. European developments in 
this field are important and some 
are unique. These are being studied 
by American engineers and manu- 
facturers. Any important improve- 
ments will be quickly embodied in 
American-built equipment. We are 
already using foreign patents by 
license, and American manufac- 
turers are quick to adopt import- 
ant improvements in this highly 
competitive field. 

2. How do American electronic 
computers compare with those in 
Europe? Very favorably. While we 
can and are learning from overseas 
developments in this field, in es- 
sence most presently available 
equipment are improvements made 
on earlier developments in_ this 
country. There is no monopoly on 
brains and ingenuity, and European 
engineers are as capable as their 
counterparts in this country. To 
maintain our present favorable po- 
sition in the electronic data proc- 
essing field, American engineers 
and manufacturers will have to 


keep on their toes. At this moment 
they are doing just that and more. 

3. Have the Europeans developed 
any new or unusual business appli- 
cations for their electronic com- 
puters? No. It is in this field that 
American management has gone 
far beyond anything in Europe. 
Nonetheless, they have programed 
existing machines to handle time 
reports, payrolls, production con- 
trol, forecasting, inventory opera- 
tions, budgeting, general account- 
ing procedures, market analysis, 
and research. 

4. What about costs? Rentals are 
somewhat lower overseas, and com- 
puters sell outright at considerably 
less than similar capacity equip- 
ment manufactured here. Labor is 
cheaper in Europe, and so are many 
components that are used in elec- 
tronic equipment. On the other 
hand, price notwithstanding, the 
average firm still cannot rent or 
buy a computer overseas because 
of limited production and long wait- 
ing lists. 

5. What about reliability? Amer- 
ican engineers report that the 
workmanship on the European 
computers they have examined is 
excellent. It should be, as it takes 
considerably longer to manufacture 
a computer overseas than it does 
by the American mass-production 
methods. There is still a great deal 
of handwork in both British and 
French computers that is done by 
mechanical means in this country. 

6. Are the problems connected 
with using electronic data process- 
ing machines the same in Europe 
as in America? Yes. Office man- 
agers and systems supervisors say 
that their problems are three- 
fold: (A) The problem of econom- 
ically and efficiently sorting, classi- 
fying, and analyzing a tremendous 
amount of data has yet to be 
solved; (B) the problem of devis- 
ing an exact single language sys- 
tem for business data of even a 
single firm (so it could be used by 
electronic machines without addi- 
tional clerical “translation’’) has 
yet to be solved; (C) the problem 
of getting top management to con- 
sider modernization of clerical 
tasks on a_ production- line basis 
has met with opposition by “vested 
interests” within the plant or office. 

There is all too often outright 
hostility to any idea or method 
which challenges traditional office 
procedures. ‘‘We’ve done very well 
for 60 years, so why change now?”’ 
“Well, maybe next year we'll have 
time to look into it.” These atti- 
tudes continue to baffle progressive 
management. 
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7. What about automation in 
Europe? As far as the office is con- 
cerned there is much talk but little 
action. 

8. Are there any indications of 
getting away from the punched 
card? Indications, yes. But to date, 
ideas in this field are confined to 
the laboratory insofar as general 
business equipment is concerned. 
There is considerable experimenta- 
tion with punched tape, very little 

as far as business is concerned 
with magnetic tape, although there 
is talk about it. American manu- 
facturers are much further ad- 
vanced in the magnetic tape field 
than their European counterparts. 

9. What about skilled labor to 
operate the new equipment? So 
far, only Bull in France is offering 
its customers a planned training 
course for the operators of the elec- 
tronic computer. Skilled labor is 
very scarce, and the program of 
necessity will be one of training 
present skilled punched-card per- 
sonnel to use the new machines. 
Business is trying to get trained 
help from the universities and col- 
leges. There will be a shortage for 
some time to come. 

10. What about the future? Based 
upon personal inspection of the fac- 
tories and laboratories, as well as 
frank discussions with research, 
technical personnel, production offi- 
cials, and executives of the various 
manufacturing organizations, it 
would be this reporter’s conclusion 
that far-reaching developments can 
be anticipated in this field. It will 
be a gradual development. In some 
cases it will parallel our own prog- 
ress; in some it will follow. And it 
wouldn’t surprise me in the least 
to see us being led once in a while. 
We have already learned much; 
we will learn a great deal more. 

It is well to remember that the 
same forces which result in revital- 
ized office systems and procedures 
in the United States are also at 
work in Europe. 

As Philippe L. Dreyfus, noted 
young French electronics engineer 
at the Bull organization, com- 
mented, “It is encouraging to note 
that in our fast-growing field, 
where incentive, ingenuity, and re- 
flection are primordial, the Old 
World is putting up a fight for 
competition and even for leader- 
ship. Let us hope that the stimula- 
tion born from this situation will 
lead to better and faster machines, 
thus relieving men from tedious 
mechanical tasks and giving new 
impetus to human ability and in- 
dividuality which are the only 
sources of real progress.”’ 
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Getting Most for Dollar 


(Continued from page 2¢ 


tween public relations counsel and 
a public relations department is 
not always clear, for in many in- 
stances counsel acts, or attempts 
to act, in both capacities, and in 
many others where an internal de- 
partment exists, counsel is retained 
for a specific project and not for 
work on the entire compass of an 
organization's affairs. 

However, as a general rule, it 
may be said that counsel is more 
preoccupied in searching out and 
making recommendations on policy 
matters, and that the average in- 
ternal department devotes most of 
its time to the execution of policy. 

While the work of the public re- 
lations counsel may be as broad 
as the field of human relations it- 
self, in normal corporate practice 
it is concerned largely with a num- 
ber or all of a business organiza- 
tion’s major ‘“publics.”’ 

Chief among these are the em- 
ployees, stockholders, customers, 
unions, legislative bodies, sup- 
pliers, distributors, dealers, and, 
very importantly, the surrounding 
community or communities. 

How these groups feel and act 
toward the corporation is of ut- 
most importance to the corpora- 
tion’s welfare. The tasks of de- 
termining how they feel and why 
they act in certain ways and of 
striving for an ever friendlie1 
climate of opinion and action are 
necessarily continuing ones 

Good community relations, for 
example, are rarely created over- 
night, and are never maintained 
by the performance of one good 
deed alone. Nor are ‘“‘good deeds,” 
as such, the assurance of auto- 
matically good public relations 
with any group of the public. The 
establishment of scholarship funds 


for children of employees cannot 
be a coverup in public relations 
for unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions, any more than an award for 
product design can be a substitute 
for good product performance. 

Hence the public relations coun- 
sel is necessarily concerned with 
management policies in all fields 
of operation and not exclusively 
with what might erroneously be 
thought of as “public relations 
policies” alone. 

Usually counseling firms are re- 
tained on an annual basis for which 
they are paid a fee and expenses. 
Fees vary greatly with the nature 
of the assignment, the size of the 
client, and the size of the agency. 
What one public relations firm 
would attempt to accomplish for 
a fee of $10,000, another would 
not undertake for less than $50,000. 
As in other fields of professional 
practice, however, it does not al- 
ways follow that a higher fee pro- 
duces a better job. Proper selection 
of a public relations firm is there- 
fore always based on such obvious 
additional considerations as‘ repu- 
tation for competence and charac- 
ter, suitability to the assignment, 
availability of the right staffmen, 
the amount of supervisory time 
that can be expected from one or 
more of the chief executives of the 
firm, and, of course, a feeling of 
confidence that the firm and its 
personnel are “right” for the job. 

An effort is made by some or- 
ganizations in the field to keep 
their fees net and to charge their 
clients for staff time as well as 
for routine expenses. Other firms 
charge a gross fee which covers 
all expenses except out-of-pocket 
charges for such items as travel, 
long-distance telephone, telegraph, 
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and the like. There are variations 
on both these plans, of course, one 
of them being the charging of a 
basic fee which guarantees a pre- 
arranged amount of staff time. 
Additional time spent by the 
agency on the account is charged 
for at agreed rates. 

But, whatever the contractual 
agreement, only an informed and 
judicious selection of a firm can, 
at the outset, tend to assure a 


satisfactory relationship. A _ cor- 
poration executive would hardly 
assign the care of his ulcer to a 
foot specialist. Yet the same man, 
in his less adequate understanding 
of the public relations field, might 
engage a firm of product publicity 
specialists to counsel him on his 
problems with the financial com- 
munity, in the unhappy thought 
that all public relations organiza- 
tions, while they may differ in de- 


gree, do not really differ in kind 

Fortunately for everyone, the 
increasingly good public relations 
job that responsible public relations 
men are doing for their own pro- 
fession—a job done in terms of 
measurable and valuable service 
to their clients or employers— is 
making it easier for the business 
executive to evaluate his public 
relations needs properly and to 
choose his counsel wisely. 
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the entire plan. Any such amend- 
ment decreasing the annual con- 
tribution can relate only to future 
years, unless the employees ap- 
prove an earlier effective date. 

Employee approval is required 
for any amendment to the Trust 
Agreement affecting: Rights of 
employees to payments made to 
the fund by the company or by the 
employees; rights of employees re- 
garding forfeiture of employees’ 
accounts; rights of employees with 
respect to their share of the net 
earnings or losses of the fund, and 
to their share of money forfeited 
by other workers who have with- 
drawn from the fund. 

Each employee’s profit-sharing 
account may be increased in the 
following ways: 

1. Payments made to the fund 
by the employee. 

2. The employee's share of the 
company’s annual contribution. 

3. Earnings and profits from the 
fund’s investments. 

4. Forfeitures by other em- 
ployees who withdraw from the 
fund before their account is fully 
vested. 

The employee’s account may be 
debited with a share of any losses. 
However, a contingent reserve ac- 
count, amounting to about 8 per 
cent of the total fund assets, has 
been set up to cushion in advance 
the effects of this possibility and 
to cover extraordinary expenses. 

The fund pays its own operating 
expenses. These include the fee 
charged by the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, one of 
the trustees (the other two trus- 
tees are company officials who 
serve gratis), and the cost of keep- 
ing the trust fund records. The 
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company provides the personnel 
for maintaining these records, and 
the fund is charged only with the 
direct expense without regard to 
the cost of overhead or manage- 
ment. Taxes, legal and auditing 
fees, stationery, and _ incidentals 
make up the balance of the fund’s 
expenses. 

The share of the company’s an- 
nual contribution which is credited 
to the account of a particular em- 
ployee bears the same ratio to the 
total company payment as the 
employee’s own contribution bears 
to total employee payments for 
the year. In other words, if the 
employee’s annual _ contribution 
amounts to 1 per cent of the total 
employee contributions, his ac- 
count would be credited with 1 per 
cent of the company’s contribution. 

Earnings and profits of the fund 
are credited in proportion to each 
employee’s account balance at the 
beginning of the year. For ex- 
ample, the worker who has an ac- 
count balance of $10,000 on 
January 1 of a given year receives 
twice as large a share of the earn- 
ings and profits as the worker who 
has a balance of $5,000 on the 
same date. 

Upon the occurrence of the fol- 
lowing events, the Signode em- 
ployee or his beneficiary receives 
100 per cent of the employee's ac- 
count balance: 

1. Retirement because of age or 
physical incapacity (the normal 
retirement age is 65 for men and 
60 for women). 

2. Death. 

3. Resignation, dismissal, or 
withdrawal by an employee who 
has reached age 50 or has ap- 
proximately 22 years’ service. 


If an employee resigns, with- 
draws, or is dismissed and does not 
meet the requirements stated in 
number 3, he receives the sum of 
his own contributions, 50 per cent 
of his remaining account balance 
if he has been employed by the 
company for less than 5 years, 
plus an additional 3 per cent for 
each full year that he has been em- 
ployed over 5 years. Amounts for- 
feited under this formula are 
credited to the accounts of the re- 
maining members on the same 
basis as company contributions are 
allocated. Whenever a distribution 
is made, the employee immediately 
receives that part of his account 
balance which has been contributed 
by him. The remainder of the bal- 
ance to which the employee is en- 
titled may be paid by lump sum 
or in not more than 10 annual in- 
stallments at the discretion of the 
trustees. 

An employee who withdraws 
from the fund is ineligible to re- 
join for a period of 6 months. 

The above are highlights of the 
Signode plan. Over the years, it 
has proved workable and it has 
been used as a model for other 
plans. 

Some portions of the plan un- 
doubtedly are in use in many other 
firms, but Signode naturally had 
the complete program tailored to 
suit its individual needs. Another 
company interested in starting a 
profit-sharing program probably 
could not use Signode’s plan in its 
entirety, but the plan could be used 
as a guide. It might also be com- 
pared with existing plans. 

Do profit-sharing plans pay? 
Signode’s experience strongly in- 
dicates that they do. 
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Today's manager, top executive, or supervisor, cannot live in an ivory tower. When he 


isolates himself from the people in his plant, his decisions appear arbitrary, unreal, 


perhaps even silly, to men who operate the machines. Once an operator feels these 


decisions are not reasonable, his efforts will be less than his capabilities—From talk by 


H. L. Werner, Partner, Werner Textile Consultants, at an Atlantic City Kiwanis meeting 





Chair pulling has been responsible for some disabling—even fatal—acci 


dents in many a plant and office, The Scanner tells Libby, McNeill employees 


Company Stresses Dangers of Horseplay in Plant 


pany’s Brooklyn, N. Y., plant wer 
shown in poses depicting some of the 
more serious of these stunts 


Practically every shop and plant 
has the problem of cutting down acci- 
dents caused by kid-stuff pranks. 
Many a case from a company’s ir- 
surance files testifies to the serious- 
ness of such accidents. Such pranks 
are most prevalent when a new man 
is hired, because some oldtimer just 
has to give the newcomer a “hot 
foot,” or tie his shoelaces together 
when he isn’t looking, or give him 
a blast from an air hose. One of the 
favorite pranks is to pull a chair out 
from under the employee who is 
about to sit down—a stunt which can 
easily result in a broken back, de- 
pending upon where and how the 
employee lands. 

In a recent issue of The Scanner, 
the magazine for employees of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, workers at the com- 
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Guaranteed Annual 
Wage Course 


Recent emphasis on the guaran 
teed annual wage in union negotia 
tions has caused Loyola University 
Chicago, to be one of the first uni 
versities to add a course on the eco 
nomics of the guaranteed annual 
wage to its curriculum. This course 
and another on Health, Welfare and 
Pension Plans, are 2 of the new 
courses among the 41 offered by 
Loyola this fall 


Mosler Seniors Organize 
Honorary Group 


The Mosler Seniors, an honorary 
group of employees with 15 years or 
more service, was formed recently at 
the Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. Included as charter members 
of this group were 150 men and 
women who helped make the gold 
vaults at Fort Knox, the bank vaults 
which withstood the atomic bombing 
at Hiroshima, and the National Ar- 
chives Building vault protecting the 
Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Dec- 
laration of Independence 


Diebold Plant Awarded 
Two Honors 


Two awards were presented recent- 
ly to Plant No. 3 of Diebold, Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturer of bank 
vaults, safes, business record systems, 
and microfilm equipment 

The first award was made by the 
National Safety Council to Plant No 
3 for its perfect safety record for 
1953-—267,046 man-hours worked 
without a single lost-time injury. The 
other was a contest award, citing the 
Diebold plant as second place winner 
in the Nation for the Council's Print- 
ing and Publishing Section Safety 
Contest, Group A, for 1953. Diebold 
Plant No. 3 prints forms for the vari- 
ous business record housing systems 
manufactured by the Canton firm 
First place in the contest was yielded 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., only on the basis of number of 
man-hours worked 

In recognition of these achieve- 
ments in the field of industrial safety, 
George Johnson, Diebold Safety Di- 
rector, presented each employee of 
the Malvern plant with a gold and 
ename! lapel button 
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Says Volume Builders 
Already on Payroll 


Merchants, who are concerned over 
falling sales, search for new products 
or frantically hire outside experts 
BUT neglect the volume builders al- 
ready on their payrolls, according to 
C. Virgil Martin, vice president and 
general manager of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. 

He pointed out that retailers fail 
to utilize the full potential of their 
personnel, and offered the following 
five suggestions: 

1. Make sure that the salespeople 
understand why you bought the goods 
and why consumers should buy them. 

2. Foster teamwork. 

3. Inform personnel of future plans 

what you, as a merchant, are try- 
ing to do in the community 

4. Determine what methods are 
used by the best man on your staff 
and encourage others to follow them. 

5. Adopt the principle of “easy does 
it” in developing better performance. 


Pick Perfect Secretary 
In Akron, Ohio 


Bernice Baubles, secretary to R. E. 
Crecelius, manager of the Tire Di- 
vision time-study department of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, decided at 
the last moment to enter the con- 
test conducted by the Beacon Journal 
to find the “perfect secretary” in 
Akron, Ohio. The last-minute decision 
was a lucky one, for Miss Baubles 
won fame and more than $100 in prize 
money. 

The Beacon Journal’s contest re- 
quired written answers to five ques- 
tions: (1) Why did you choose the 
secretarial field? (2) What are the 
most valuable qualities in a secre- 
tary? (3) How do you handle incom- 
ing calls? (4) How do you handle an 
unwelcome visitor? (5) How do you 
react to the boss’ criticism? 

Miss Baubles started with BFG as 
a factory employee, later obtaining 
a factory clerical job, then a general 
office position, and, finally, achieving 


Manual Serves as Effective Interview Guide 


To take full advantage of today’s 
methods in screening and hiring em- 
ployees, as well as some techniques 
developed out of its own experience, 
the Illinois Central is now placing in 
effect a systemwide standardized em- 
ployment procedure. What might be 
called the backbone of this system is 
the ‘‘Manual for Interviewers,”’ which 
gives the selection and _ induction 
methods that have proved successful 
in the centralized employment bureau 
at Chicago. It is also useful in train- 
ing chief clerks, trainmasters’ clerks, 
and other division personnel. 

Looseleaf in form, the manual 
covers information and forms on such 
matters as the preliminary screening 
of employment candidates, the use 
of the patterned interview, effective 
and systematic methods for checking 
previous employment history and ref- 
erences, and the use of three widely 
accepted tests of intelligence and 
aptitude. 

The standardized program was in- 
troduced throughout the system by 
means of 2-day conference sessions. 
At the initial meeting, the highlights 
of the program were presented. The 
second day included detailed instruc- 
tion sessions attended by as many as 
30 chief clerks and others whose job 
it is to interview applicants. 

To help the interviewer have the 
qualifications needed for the position 
to be filled clearly in mind, a job de- 
scription form has been devised. Tests 
include a clerical test of names and 
numbers, a general ability or person- 
nel test, and a mechanical adapt- 
ability test for nonclerical workers. 
On the second day of the sessions, 
interviewers took these tests, so that 
they would have some idea of the 
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Interview manual is training aid in 
testing and hiring at Illinois Central 


administrative procedure involved, as 
well as the methods of timing and 
grading tests. 

Under the present system, the em- 
ployment bureau at Chicago recruits, 
checks references, interviews, and 
tests applicants, who are then re- 
ferred to employing officers. The em- 
ployment bureau does no actual hir- 
ing, but is chiefly concerned with se- 
curing significant facts about appli- 
cants for jobs. The final decision to 
hire or reject the applicant is based 
on the supervisor’s own observations, 
as well as on the facts obtained by 
the employment bureau. As a result 
of the techniques being used, the 
bureau can do much to keep square 
pegs out of round holes, and, at the 
same time, insure more job satisfac- 
tion among new workers. 


BGF's Bernice Baubles, Akron's per- 
fect secretary, handles calls properly 


secretarial status. Her ambition has 
also just earned her a degree in busi- 
ness administration from Akron Uni- 
versity after 12 years of evening and 
summer classes. 

One of the answers which im- 
pressed the contest editor was that 
given to question No. 2. Miss Baubles 
said that she believes the ability to 
“get along with people” is a secre- 
tary’s most valuable asset. “In this 
respect she can be of the most serv- 
ice to her boss.” Other qualities she 
listed were: Dependability, loyalty, 
trustworthiness, personality, responsi- 
bility, diplomacy, and tact. 


Booklet Tells Students 
How to Get a Job 


Last year General Motors issued a 
very fine booklet, “Can I Be a Crafts- 
man?” for distribution to superin- 
tendents of schools and principals of 
public, private, and parochial schools. 
The booklet did a real job of ex- 
plaining how the corporation selects 
qualified high-school graduates for 
special training in apprentice pro- 
grams designed to prepare them for 
the skilled crafts. 

Now General Motors has followed 
with another booklet for the high- 
school student. “Can I Get the Job?” 
is designed to help the student ap- 
praise his qualifications, and tell him 
how to get an interview and how to 
conduct himself during the interview 
with his prospective employer. To 
help him appraise himself, there is a 
section entitled “What Are My In- 
terests?” The section, “What Do I 
Have to Offer?” helps the student 
compile a personal inventory. 

Attractively illustrated, well writ- 
ten from the student’s standpoint, 
“Can I Get the Job?” provides a 
sturdy bridge between the last year 
in high school and the first job. 
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Wipe Out Waste Campaign Climaxed With Eclipse 


A flood of helpful suggestions re- 
sulted from a “Wipe Out Waste’’ 
campaign conducted at the Minneap- 
olis Siar and Tribune, with cash 
awards, merchandise prizes, and extra 
vacation providing the incentive. 

The “WOW” campaign, as it was 
called, was built around the news- 
paper’s regular suggestion system. It 
produced 1,266 suggestions in 6 
weeks, and cash awards totaling 
$1,610.50 were paid on 199 adopted 
suggestions. To stimulate enthusiasm, 
each department of the Star and 
Tribune plant was divided into teams, 
with a captain at the head of each 
team. The top winner and the win- 
ning team captain each received an 
extra week of vacation with pay this 
summer, with all expenses paid at 
one of Northern Minnesota’s most 
famous resorts. This week was in 
addition to their regular three weeks’ 
vacation. 

To promote the flow of suggestions, 
merchandise prizes were given away 
at drawings held each week in the 
employees’ cafeteria. These prizes in- 
cluded an outdoor barbecue grill, 
movie camera, wristwatches, home 
appliances, and a complete set of 
automobile tires. To become eligible, 
an employee must have received a 
cash award during the week for an 
adopted suggestion, or have received 
a “Thought and Effort” prize chance 
on a suggestion which, though not 
adopted, showed constructive think- 
ing and an earnest effort by the em- 
ployee to eliminate waste, About 900 
of these awards were made. 

The total eclipse of the sun pro- 
vided a dramatic final curtain to the 
campaign. Early in the drive, smoked 
glasses were sent to each employee 


Maytag Scholarships Go 
To 14 Seniors 


Fourteen high-school seniors in the 
June 1954 class have been awarded 
scholarships through The Maytag 
Company Foundation Incorporated 
Trustees of the Foundation state that 
an estimated total of over $50,000 
will be spent for the scholarships 
awarded this year, provided they are 
renewed for the usual 4 years. Re- 
cipients of this year’s scholarships 
were 12 Newton, Iowa, high-school 
graduates; 1 Colfax, Iowa, high-school 
senior; and the son of a Maytag re- 
gional manager at Mount Sterling, 
Kentucky. 

High-school seniors who are sons 
or daughters of Maytag employees 
and all Newton high-school seniors 
are eligible to apply for the scholar- 
ships, which provide cost of tuition 
and fees at any accredited school or 
college, plus a cash allowance of $150 
for the school year. The Foundation 
also contributes $500 a year to the 
school for each scholarship student 
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with the slogan Let's have a total 
eclipse of waste at the Star and Trib- 
une!’ The glasses did double duty 
In addition to being a reminder to 
blot out waste wherever! possible on 
the job, they could be used by em 
ployees to view the solar 
that climaxed the period 
Heavy promotion was given the cam- 
paign through the employee news 
paper, Star and Tribune Makers, and 
by a special mailing to all employees 


blackout 


contest 


Posters on the suggestion boxes car 
ried up-to-date reports on winners 
and a list of prizes for forthcoming 
drawings 

The fact that even after the close 
of the campaign, suggestions have 
continued to come in through the 
regular suggestion channels at a good 
rate indicates that both the sugges- 
tion habit and waste-consciousness 
have gained a prominent place in 
employee thinking as a result of the 
“WOW” campaign's influence 


Pension Plan Liberalized 
At Dun & Bradstreet 


A substantial liberalization in its 
employee pension plan has been an- 
nounced by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 
New York. The plan, a noncontrib- 
utory one, uses as its base the annual 
compensation for the five consecutive 
calendar years which give the highest 
average out of the last 10 years of 
service before reaching age 65. The 
formula used is 1 per cent of the first 
$3,600 of this compensation plus 1‘, 
per cent of the excess, times credited 
service years (maximum 30 years) 
The old plan was 1 per cent of the 
total earnings from age 35 to 65 
Flexible provisions for earlier retire- 
ment and for sharing pension with 
beneficiaries are included in the plan 

Dun & Bradstreet introduced the 
improved plan first to the manage- 
ment-supervisory groups in its 139 
offices by means of conferences 


Picture Sequence Explains Costs to Employees 


One of the most difficult problems 
in employee communication is giving 
employees cost information—making 
them Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., found the use 
of a “picture sequence” the best way 
to bring home the fact that the an- 
swer to the profit-or-loss question is 
constant checking on the dollar con- 
tent of everything the company 
makes 

The employee 


cost-conscious 


magazine, Pitney- 


Manpower cost of products shown 
by lineup of direct, indirect workers 


Bowes Bulletin, was the medium used 
to reach the worker. Miss Natalie 
Borasky, a cost clerk, whose picture 
appeared on the cover, led the reader 
(or worker) step by step through the 
work of the factory cost accounting 
department, The first photo shows 
Miss Borasky leaving her desk in the 
department to point out the three 
main sources of information. Then 
follow photos showing how the paper- 
work originates in production engi- 
neering, how labor time value for 
each operation is added to sheets by 
the time-study estimator, and how 
the source for cost of raw materials 
and purchased parts is found in the 
planning and scheduling department 

Pitney-Bowes tells employees that 
total costs of shop orders start ac- 
cumulating as exact records from the 
moment a job goes into production 
All along the line, from raw materials 
to the packing and shipping of the 
finished product, the reader sees how 
material, direct labor, and other ex- 
penses are added to a job ticket that 
contains facts needed for a dollars- 
and-cents charge against the order 
Photos of each task, plus emphasis 
on making merit rate and on fewer 
rejects, give the worker a clear pic- 
ture of the whole process 

In the photo accompanying this ar- 
ticle, the costs are represented by 
such direct production employees as 
assembler, setup man, heat treater, 
drill press operator, screw machine 
operator, punch press operator, final 
assembler, and major assembler; and 
by indirect workers (part of over- 
head) such as dispatcher, design en- 
gineer, planning and scheduling clerk, 
time-study engineer, machine shop 
inspector, raw materials handler, as- 
sembly inspector, foreman, shipper, 
and finished parts clerk 
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‘Before we can fully utilize electronic machines of the future, it will be necessary to . . . tie 
any type of office machine to other machines in a combined operation, in order to produce 
all information for every operation with the source document, so that they can be repro- 
duced in succeeding steps automatically. | call it Co-Auto-Mation.""—From a recent paper 
by C. Andrew Bostrom, president of the Bankers Life and Casualty Company, Chicago 





Dictation System for a 
Group of Dictators 


A SINGLE centrally located recorder 
can take care of the dictating re- 
quirements of 12 individuals with the 
new PhonAudograph III. From 1 to 
12 dictating instruments, resembling 
standard telephone handsets, can be 
connected to the recorder. A push- 
button, operated with the pressure 
of a finger, starts and stops the re- 
cording unit. By depressing the con- 
tact in his instrument, the user marks 
where the end of the letter will be 
found on the recording disc. Another 
button gives user control of play- 
back, so that he can pick up his train 
of thought after an interruption. A 
third button is used to signal the at- 
tendant at the recorder when a user 
wishes to speak with her over his 
dictation instrument. Gray Mfg. Co., 
16 Arbor St., Hartford 1, Conn 


New All-Steel 
Postal Scale 
< 


WITH an all-steel housing that holds 
mechanism firmly mounted on a 
heavy steel channel, the new Y-line 
postal scales have a hairline indi- 
cator of a flat pointer behind glass 
dial that shows exact postage. Any 
person in the office can easily insert 
a new dial in case of postal rate 
changes. The wide posts hold plat- 
form steady so scale shows exact 
weight of any object placed at any 
point on the platform. New scale has 
easier-to-read dial, with larger, bolder 
figures. Pelouze Mfg. Co., 1218 Chi- 
cago Ave., Evanston, Ill 


A 


Illuminated Ceiling 
Deadens Noise 


GLARELESS, shadowless _illumina- 
tion is provided by the Acusti-Lumi- 
nus ceiling. At the same time, acous- 
tical baffles, spaced at proper inter- 
vals, capture noise. The corrugated 
plastic ceiling, which is suspended be- 
low continuous rows of fluorescent 
lights, comes in rolls 3 feet wide and 
is unrolled onto its supporting tracks 
It may be easily removed and rolled 
up in sections to wash or provide 
quick access to light fixtures, lamp 
replacement, or any ducts or valves 
Luminous Ceilings, Inc., 2500 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 47, Ill 
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New Line of Fireproof 
Metal Desks 


COMPRISING a total of 45 models, 
General Fireproofing’s new line of 
Generalaire desks are said to last 
indefinitely. Moisture, dryness, heat, 
or cold will not warp, swell, or shrink 
any part of the desk, according to the 
manufacturer. Fully fire resistant, 
water will not harm the desk or its 
finish. All models can be assembled 
from relatively few parts. Pedestals 
and end panels are universal and can 
be easily changed or switched, to 
make up practically any desk in the 
line. Accessories are available, so 
that each desk can be fitted to the 
individual requirements of the job. 
The steel top is covered with Velvo- 
leum, which reduces noise, is pleasant 
to the touch, and can be kept in good 
condition by an occasional cleaning. 
In case of damage, it can be replaced 
in the office. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Tape Winder for Perforated 
Tape Producing Machines 


SPECIALLY designec for use with 
equipment producing perforated tape, 
such as Teletype machines, this tape 
winder affords static-free, power- 
driven winding of tape as it is fed 
from the tape producing equipment. 
Tape-holding reel has a small core for 
winding tape for storage, or a large 
core for winding tape for retrans- 
mittal by use of an unwinder. Reel is 
removable and is available in sizes 
of from 250- to 1,000-foot capac- 
ity. Machine receives tape from above 
or below, either right or left side, 
and will coil it either clockwise or 
counterclockwise. Cycle Equipment 
Co., 461 Market St., San Francisco 
5, California > 
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Five-Drawer File Cabinet in 
Four-Drawer Space 


FILE with an extra drawer, is the 
feature of Remington Rand's line of 
Kompakt file cabinets. Available in 
3-drawer desk height, 4-drawer coun 
ter height, 5-drawer standard height 
and the new 6-drawer height, thes 
file cabinets save on floor space. The 
manufacturer estimates that by using 
the new 6-drawer unit in place of a 
regular 4-drawer file, present filing 
area can be reduced one-third. Rem 
ington Rand Ince., 315 Fourth Ave 

New York 10, N. Y 


Device Amplifies Telephone 
Conversations 
< 


USING this instrument, a person can 
carry ona telephone conversation and 
still have his hands free to write 
search for records, get up and move 
about the office, and be heard dis 
tinctly for a distance of 15 feet. No 
installation is necessary. Simply plug 
into outlet, and the Convers-a phone 
is ready for continuous or interme 
diate operation. There are no bat 
teries to go dead when the device is 
needed the most. Almy, Hayden, Max 
well Co., 58 Washington St., Marble 
head, Massachusetts 


s 


Composition Machine Makes 
Alterations Easily 


AUTHOR'S alterations can be mad 
easily and inexpensively on the Justo- 
writer Recorder-Reproducer. Com 
prised of two units, machine produces 
an unjustified proof copy and punched 
paper tape on one unit, and-—if this 
copy is correct——clean reproduction 
proots or direct image plates are pre- 
pared automatically on the other unit 
when the punched tape is inserted in 
the Justowriter Reproducer. Should 
corrections be needed, the tape pro- 
duced from the typing of the proof 
copy is inserted in the reading unit 
of the machine. Guided by the proot 
copy, the operator stops the machine 
where the correction should be made 
and punches the new information into 
the tape by the normal typing action 
The revised tape is then placed in 
the Justowriter Reproducer and per- 
fect copy is set automatically. Com 
mercial Controls Corp l 
Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y 


Leighton 


A 


Panel for Preparing Lists 
For Offset Printing 


THROUGH the photographic process 

photostats or offset printing —lists 
of parts, prices, personnel, or any 
type of list that has to be distributed 
in quantities frequently can be pro- 
duced in very little time. The Acme 
photo panel is designed to make pre- 
paring these lists as easy as possible 
he panels come in various sizes, with 
runways to accommodate from .one 
to four columns of cards. Acme Visi 
ble Records, Inc., Crozet, Va 
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Elevator File Saves Space 
And Cuts Costs 


READY accessibility to as many as 
300,000 records is afforded by Die- 
bold’s new Super Elevator file. The 
press of a pushbutton brings the de- 
sired tray into working position. No 
record is more than 3 seconds away 
from the operator's fingertips. When 
the tray reaches the correct working 
position, the mechanism automatical- 
ly stops, even if the operator con- 
tinues to press the button. Records 
are within easy reach for reference 
or posting when operator is seated 
or standing. Because all trays are 
spread before the operator, guides can 
be spotted at a glance, saving time 
in posting. Trays are lightweight, 
portable, and completely interchange- 
able. Various sizes of trays for hous- 
ing records of different sizes can be 
used in the same file. Multiple short 
trays are designed to open a filing 
“V" anywhere and to hold the place 
automatically until the record is re- 
turned. Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Carbon Paper Eliminates 
Feed-Roll Streaks 


A NEW metallic-back carbon paper 
has an extra-hard finish for use with 
high feed-roll tension typewriters, yet 
yields brilliant colored copies having 
fine erasability and cleanliness. Paper 
comes in a variety of weights and 
writing strengths. Allied Carbon & 
Ribbon Mfg. Corp., New York 13, 
New York 


Microfilm File Also Serves 
As Viewer Base 


THIS compact file is designed to hold 
100 rolls of 16mm. film or 68 rolls of 
35mm. film in each of its 5 drawers. 
Partitioned to hold 4 rows of film, 
each drawer is equipped with 4 label 
holders and is mounted on progres- 
sive ballbearing suspension slides. Its 
40-inch height makes it useful also 
as a base for a microfilm viewer. 
Atlantic Microfilm Corp., 41 Union 
Sq. W., New York 3, N. Y 
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Paging System and Two- 
Way Intercom > 


NEW industrial paging system by 
Executone combines sound paging 
with two-way intercommunication. 
Roving personnel can be located in 
seconds, and they can answer page 
calls immediately, from any point in 
the building. To make a page call, 
any person can step to the nearest 
station, press the paging button, and 
speak into the handset. His voice is 
amplified aad clearly heard through- 
out the plant, even in high noise level 
areas. The person being paged, upon 
hearing the call, goes to the nearest 
Executone station, picks up the hand- 
set, and is automatically put in two- 
way voice contact with the individual 
who paged him. Automatic time sig- 
nals, fire and emergency alarms, and 
emergency page facilities which over- 
ride any conversation may be trans- 
mitted over the system. Monitoring 
facilities gre also provided. When con- 
ferences are necessary, several people 
may talk over the system at the same 
time. Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York, New York 


Rubber Stamp Holder 
And Pen Set 


A PERFECT desk organizer, this set 
was designed after time-and-motion 
studies proved that considerable time 
was lost when date stamps, pads, 
and pens were scattered in different 
locations. The stamp pad is locked in 
place by a simple set screw. Stamps 
are held at the proper angle for pick- 
up, and rubber feet keep set firmly on 
desk. Metal Products Engineering, 
Inc., 4000 Long Beach Ave., Los An- 
geles 58, California 


Hondset Station (Woll Mounted) 


industria! Reproducer 


Hondset Station (Desk Type 
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Accounts Receivable Operations 
For Small Businesses 


UNIQUE accounts receivable ledger 
card carries a VISIriter Master ad- 
dressing patch. Customer’s name can 
be typed on patch in reproducing 
form in a few seconds. By using the 
VISIriter addressing device, this mas- 
ter address can be imprinted on state- 
ments, envelopes, and delinquency 
notices. Master will provide a min- 
imum of 100 reproductions. State- 
ments are printed to register with 
ledger form. Entries are made on the 
statement and the ledger simultane- 
ously, with a ballpoint pen. At 
month’s end, statements are folded 
into window envelope, eliminating the 
job of statement preparations. VISI- 
record, Inc., Copiague, Long Island, 
New York. 
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Units Keep Reference Material 
Well Organized 


DEVELOPED to keep catalogs, pric- 
ing information, and other reference 
material well organized in one com- 
pact, easily accessible unit, the 
Buchan catalog units are made in 
several sizes to accommodate any 
number of sheets or catalogs. Each 
can be easily expanded for greater 
capacity at any time. Available in two 
models, for desk or counter use, the 
units have Shur-Lock sheet holders 
that will hold all sheets securely even 
when overloaded. Twin swivel locks 
and oversize binding posts make sheet 
changing easy. Indexes, fluorescent 
light attachments, and other supplies 
for use with the units are also avail- 
able. Buchan Loose Leaf Records Co., 
200 E. Madison St., Clifton Heights, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Personal Safe for Home 
And Business Use 


DESIGNED to complement furnish 
ings of any style or period, this new 
Cabinet-Safe combination is suitable 
for use on an end table, TV stand, or 
occasional table. The safe itself is 
fireproof, tamperproof, and compact 
Outside dimensions are 25% inches 
high, 20 inches wide, and 20 inches 
deep. Brush-Punnett Co., 11 James 
St., Rochester 7, N. Y 


1) 


Transtucent Screen for 
Rear Projection 


EVERYONE in the audience, no mat- 
ter how far to either side of the 
screen he is seated, sees a brilliant, 
sharp picture with this Even-Vu 
screen. Providing an evenly distrib 
uted picture and wide-angle viewing 
this screen gives no evidence of “hot 
spot” often found when using other 
types of translucent materials. The 
frame, made of lightweight aluminum 
tubing, folds from its original 9- by 
12-foot size into a 6 inch by 8 inch 
by 4 foot carrying case. Screen is 
attached to the frame by 
Being elastic, the surface 
stretches to give a perfectly flat 
screen without lacings o1 


glove Snaps 


screen 


Springs 


Commercia! Picture Equipment, Inc 


1802 W. Columbia Ave Chicago 26 


Illinois 


Paper Plate Made Directly From 
Translucent Original 


SAID to be the first positive work 
ing paper plate that can be made 
directly from a translucent original 
this sensitized Ozalith paper plate is 
exposed in any Ozalid machine o1 
lithographic exposure device lwo 
Ozalith solutions are swabbed on for 
developing and fixing. In less than 90 
seconds’ paper 
master for any popular offset dupli- 
cating machine is created. On the 
press, the plate inks up rapidly and 
shows unusual resistance to scum- 
where a translucent 


processing time, a 


ming. In cases 
copy is made in a routine press run, 
Ozalith plates are expected to elim- 
inate the preserving of negatives and 
conventional plates. Ozalid, Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
Johnson City, N. Y 
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Envelope Moistener For 
Sealing Envelopes 


THIS automatic envelope sealer has 
capillary moisture control. “Office 
Pal” moistens and seals in ane quick 
twist of the wrist. Maker claims 
sealer will seal over 1,000 letters on 
1 filling of ordinary tap water. Cal- 
Plastics Mfg. Co., 445 I Wilshire, 
Fullerton, California 


v 





> get that job done! 


use . 
e manpower, inc. 
4 for 

temporary help 


STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPISTS 
OFFICE HELP 
CALCULATING WORK 
TELEPHONE ANSWERING SERVICE 
DIRECT MAIL SERVICES 
CONSUMER and MARKET SURVEYS 





manpower, inc., and its USE OUR EMPLOYEES IN 

affiliates operate in YOUR OFFICE OR OURS 
FOR 4 HOURS 

A DAY...A WEEK...OF 

LONGER. OUR EMPLOY 

EES ARE TESTED, BOND 


. evelend « ymbue ED AND FULLY INSURED 
Deny Np 


Morr 4 ape . 
Kansas ¢ 


Akron @ Allentown @ Atlan 
@ Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo 
@ Ob eo @c 


See us of the National 
Business Show in New 
York, September 27 to 
October 1, 1954 
. 
franchises ovoilable 

write: Mr. J. H. FRANK 
330 W. Kilbourn Ave, 
Milweukee 3, Wisconsin 








- 
manpower, inc. 


Ti 


Nation's 
Largest 
Complete 
Business Service 


moot 70 


$195.00 


eLectaic 


(plus tex) 


{yt CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS. 
with ALL the features... 


@ Print 120 of more copies per minute. 

@ Print 1 to 5 colors, in one operation. 

@ For sharp, clean, copies Conqueror 
features include—Raise-and-Lower Con- 
trol . . . Adjustable Fluid Control... 
Built-in Reset Counter .. . Pressure Con- 
trol . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


The Heyer Conqueror Model 76, Spirit of ‘76 
gives you for the first time “push-button” 
automatic electric duplicating . . . gives you 
complete freedom from manual effort 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


THE HEYER CorPoRATION 


1860 S. Kostner Ave. Chicago 23, Illinois 
Quolity Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 


vsiness TPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





TRICKLE-UP PRESCRIPTION is a 
transcription of a talk given by Roger 
M. Blough, vice chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, before the 188th annual 
meeting of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey. Interestingly written 
Mr. Blough’s talk concerns itself with 
the economic health of the Nation 
Copies available upon request to J 
Carlisle MacDonald, assistant to 
chairman, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 71 Broadway, New York 
6, New York 


DISTRIBUTION ACCOUNTING 
through the punched-card method is 
described in this illustrated booklet 
which tells how billing, accounts re- 
ceivable, and sales accounting rec- 
ords are produced quickly, accurately, 
and economically by this machine 
method. Many reports are illustrated, 
including an order analysis, invoice, 
a cash receipts register, an aged trial 
balance, comparative sales _ report, 
and sales analysis reports. For a free 
copy, write to the IBM Department 
of Information, 590 Madison Ave 
New York 22, N. Y 


rt 


TABULATING CARD ACCESSO- 
RIES is a new 50-page catalog by 
Monarch Metal Products, Inc. Among 
the many items featured are the 
new Adapt-A-Tub file line and Ad- 
Just-O racks which are adjustable to 
the user’s needs. The catalog is cross- 
indexed and contains 
charts and spot drawings showing 
how equipment is used. For your free 
copy, write to Monarch Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 724 S. Columbus Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 


easy-to-read 


FEDERAL’S DIAL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS. This folder tells how to 
increase speed and efficiency by use 
of a Federal Dial Telephone Inter- 
communication System in clubs, in- 
stitutions, plants, department stores, 
hotels, offices, and hospitals. In- 
cluded is a list of special service fea- 
tures available with certain types of 


systems. Federal Telephone and 
Radio Co., 100 Kingsland Road, Clif- 
ton, New Jersey 


EMBEZZLEMENT CONTROLS FOR 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES con- 
siders two elements in the crime of 
embezzlement: One is management's 
sin; the other, the embezzler’s con- 
tribution. The author, Lester A 
Pratt, is a nationally known special- 
ist in employee fraud investigations 
He tells, in interesting fashion, how 
to control embezzlements of cash re- 
ceipts, cash disbursements, and mer- 
chandise. In its fourth printing, the 
29-page booklet is offered free. Write 
to the Public Service Division, Fidel- 
ity and Deposit Company, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 


“CANODE” INK CATALOG contains 
a listing of the various 
“Canode” ink for all types of rotary 
stencil duplicating machines and 
“Tube-Pakt” ink for the Gestetner 
machine. Bound in a handy looseleat 
binder, the catalog makes insertion 
of additional sheets an easy matte! 
For a free copy, write to Ink Special- 
ties Co., Inc., 523 N. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois 


types ot 


THE GRATELITE STORY 
complete details on the construction 
and performance of the Gratelite 
Louver Diffuser. An actual photo- 
graphic installation of the Louverall 
ceiling at The Glenn L. Martin Air- 
craft Company is given, along with 
other interesting lighting applications 
and complete engineering facts. Write 
The Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 


gives 


YOU DO THE TALKING, MISTER! 
This folder contains a timely idea 
for cutting costs and boosting effi- 
ciency in your office. Imagine slipping 
your dictating instrument into your 
briefcase as the need demands. No 
need to catch up on correspondence 
when you return from a trip, or spend 
tiresome days making reports from 
“cold” notes. Free copies available 
from Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 28 
Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J 


BUSINESS AIDS FOR THE REF- 
ERENCE COLLECTION is a listing 
of business reference tools that any 
business library would find 
This June 1954 edition contains such 
selections as guides to sources, hand- 
books, marketing aids, statistical 
aids, and_ directories Individual 
copies are 25 cents each; 50 or more 
10 cents each. Available from The 
Public Library of Newark, N. J. Busi 
ness Library, 34 Commerce St., New- 
ark 1, New Jersey 


basic 
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WORLD TRADE—GATEWAY TO 
PEACE AND PROSPERITY. This 
address was given by Arthur T. 
Proudfit, president of the Creole Pe- 
troleum Corp., at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the World Trade Division of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
as an integral part of a nationwide 
public information program. The 
booklet is being distributed in the 
belief that it will prove an interest- 
ing and useful contribution to better 
understanding of a problem which 
affects the life of the United States 
and the well-being of other countries 
of the free world. Creole Petroleum 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, New York 


TYPEWRITERS: ELECTRIC OR 
MANUAL? is a report on the findings 
of two official Government studies on 
comparative values of the two ma- 
chines. Detailed findings of the two 
typing studies are given, together 
with statistics and other pertinent 
data on electric versus manual typ- 
ing. Write to Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


MAILING COST CALCULATOR is a 
new, easy-to-use calculator for figur- 
ing direct mail advertising costs. A 
unique slide chart gives specific costs 
for typesetting, plates, presswork, 
paper, folding, envelopes, addressing, 
and mailing. With this device it is 
possible to compare copy preparation 
costs, production, printing, and mail- 
ing costs, and decide the most eco- 
nomical and effective way to prepare 
your program, before you get quota- 
tions. Calculator is offered to buyers 
of envelopes for 25 cents each. For 
your copy, send your request, on your 
business stationery, to Columbia En- 
velope Co., 2015 Hawthorne Ave., 
Melrose Park, Ill 


FINDING PROSPECTS FOR COM- 
MUNITY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT tells civic leaders how to at- 
tract prospects through use of their 
community survey, how to get fel- 
low citizens to serve as scouts, and 
how to deal with plant-finding spe- 
cialists. It also contains directions for 
obtaining the cooperation of other 
groups, for sifting prospects out of 
directories, for stirring the interest of 
industrialists among tourists, for 
making the best use of space adver- 
tising, and for digging out leads in 
daily business news. A single copy of 
the booklet is 50 cents; 2 to 12 copies, 
10 cents each; 13 to 25 copies, 35 cents 
each; and more than 25 copies, 30 
cents each. For copies, write to the 
Department of Manufacture, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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Guaranteed 
to produce quicker 
and more accurate 
results than any 
other collating aid 


on the market 





Collate 


worker 


SHOWN 

12-section TU Rack with 
Jogger. Rack is $16.50 
Jogger $10.00. 7 other 
Racks—$10.00 to $25.00 
depending on style and 


JOGGER 
tal) rack 
number of sections 
resume 
removal 








Faster with Evans GATHERING RACKS 
and SPEEDY JOGGER 


One user reports 5,300 sheets an hour gathered by one 
Sitting or standing worker maintains pace 
without fatigue 


All aluminum 
12 or 18 sections. Each section holds 500 sheets at in 
clined angle 
large assemblies. Non-skid in use, racks collapse easily 
for setting aside 


also aluminum, fits on end of any TU (horizon 
Gathered sets are dropped crisscross into 
Jogger. Handle is tapped by hand moving forward to 
gathering—ond sets are jogged neatly for 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 


racks are horizontal or vertical, with 6 


Two or more racks are used together for 











Your Choiwe of Two Helptul New Reports 


CHOICE NUMBER 1 
“101 Ways to Cut Office Costs” 
75 Pages—20 Illustrations 


—Organizing for Increased Production 
—Work Analysis to Cut Office Costs 
—Proficiency Standards for New Employees 
—When a Valved Employee Wants to Quit 
Lost Time and Overtime in the Office 
Fatigue as a Factor in Production 
—Getting Rid of Errors and Mistakes 
—The High Cost of Writing 
—Keeping Employees Informed 


—Office Service to Top Management 


CHOICE NUMBER 2 
‘101 Ways to Reduce Employee 
Turnover” 
80 Pages—25 Illustrations 


Selecting Employees Who Will Make Good 
Getting Newcomers Off to a Good Start 
Picking Employees for Promotion 

Rating Plans for Employees 

Two-Way Communications 

Making the Welfare Plan Poy 

Taking Care of the Older Employee 

How to Develop Good Supervisors 

Pension Plans to Hold Employees 
Modernization to Cut Turnover 


Included FREE with 15 Months’ New or Renewal Subscription 


These reports were prepared by Dar‘nell 
editors for the exclusive use of subscribers to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS—the Magazine of 
Management 


lt is read each month by more than 25,000 


business executives responsible for the profits 
of America’s leading industrial and commer 
cial enterprises. It reports methods for cutting 
expenses, improving employee relations, and 
speeding the growth of the business 


NOT SOLD SEPARATELY 


To get this report without charge simply 
send us ao new subscription, or a renewal, for 


15 issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS at the 
reguiar price of $5 (foreign postage extra) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


xt Dartacll Publication 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











Petcoage ME BOOKS a. Zc, 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
153D Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








To Sales Managers: 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
MOTIVATION For More Sales... 


inspiring salesmen and dealers alike, 
ins a 
TRAVEL VACATION 

A “NEW CONCEPT” in sales cam- 
paigns . that includes over 1400 com- 
pletely planned travel combinations .. . 
with contest details and all 
travel arrangements worked 
out for you | 


PAYS FOR ITSELF | 


out of increased sales 


Write for I, 8. I. complete folder “Plan- 
ning the Sales Campaign" and tell us 
how many salesmen and dealers sell for 
you. 


international Sales Incentives, Inc. 





TOwer 1-0593 Cleveland, Ohio 





| 1654 Hanna Building, Dept. AB 
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THE TECHNIQUES OF SUPER- 
VISION. By Alfred R. Lateiner in 
collaboration with I. E. Levine. The 
author slants his book toward the 
modern conception of the supervisor's 
job, in which the management does 
not give the supervisor power to set 
policy, but authority to interpret it 
to the men under him. “He is the 
funnel through which management, 
engineers, and other specialists reach 
the employee. Regulations, policies, 
and methods are first worked out by 
the executives and technicians. Then 
they are given to the foreman who, 
in turn, applies them in dealing with 
his men. In this way the supervisor’s 
job becomes a sort of ‘clearing 
agency’ to avoid confusion and di- 
vided responsibility. A clear channel 
of communication is provided.” 

The author also emphasizes the 
part human relations plays in super- 
vision. The first four chapters cover 
this subject quite thoroughly—‘“Un- 
derstanding and Dealing With Peo- 
ple,” “Eight Ways to Win Coopera- 
tion,” “Five Ways to Improve Mo- 
rale,” and “Discipline.” Training, 
planning the work, maintaining qual- 
ity, simplifying work methods, and 
solving work and personnel problems 
also receive their fair share of atten- 
tion from the author. 

The book ends with a helpful chap- 
ter on self-appraisal. Fifty “test”’ 
questions are listed for the super- 
visor to answer “yes” or “no.” This 
is followed by the author’s answers 
to clarify the issues raised in these 
questions. The supervisor is, of 
course, supposed to check the ques- 
tions without reference to the an- 
swers until he has completed the 
entire “quiz.” 

Author Lateiner has acted as con- 
sultant and has conducted supervisory 
training courses at more than 40 com- 
panies, including the United States 
Gypsum Co., Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co., General Foods Corporation, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Stanley Tool, and the 
United States Naval Shipyards. J. E. 
Levine, collaborator, is director of 
the news bureau, Dept. of Public 
Relations, at the City College of New 
York. 

National Foremen’'s Institute, Inc., 
New London, Conn. Clothbound edi- 
tion, $4.00; paperbound, distributive 
edition, $2.00. 


HOW TO RUN BETTER SALES 
CONTESTS. By Zenn Kaufman. In 
this new revised edition, over 100 
pages of new case studies illustrating 
the latest techniques in the use of the 
sales contest method are included 


The book gives the reader a de- 
tailed step-by-step guide for setting 
up and promoting a sales contest 
There are many illustrations, and 
numerous examples and details of 
programs which have proved success- 
ful. Many companies using these vari- 
ous programs are identified. 

Mr. Kaufman is also co-author of 
Showmanship in Business. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 340 pages. $5.00. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS. This is the sixth an- 
nual edition, giving listings and in- 
formation on free educational, in- 
formational, and entertainment films 
These films are both 16mm. and 
35mm., and they are produced by 
Government, business, and various 
philanthropic organizations. 

There are 708 titles listed, 99 of 
which were not listed in the fifth 
edition. These new titles are starred 
Forty of the slidefilms listed in the 
book may be retained permanently 
by the borrower. 

Educational institutions are nat- 
urally the chief users of the guide, but 
many uses have been found in busi- 
ness and industry. Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 
566 pages. $6.00. 


MANPOWER IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by William Haber, 
Frederick H. Harbison, Lawrence R. 
Klein, and Gladys L. Palmer for the 
Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Broken into 3 parts and 16 
chapters, the book has a number of 
authors; in fact, each chapter is writ- 
ten by a specialist (or co-authored by 
specialists). The three-part break- 
downs are: Part I, Utilization and 
Motivation of Workers; Part II, 
Changing Dimensions of the Work 
Force; and Part III, Manpower 
Mobilization. 

The book brings out some interest- 
ing facts, such as: “In 1950, 42 per 
cent of the women in the labor force 
were wives of heads of households 
and another 17 per cent were house- 
hold heads themselves.”’ This par- 
ticular chapter, ‘““Trends in the Labor 
Force,” brings out the fact that mar- 
ried women whose children are in 
elementary or high school are an ex- 
cellent source of labor. 

As mentioned before, the various 
authors are specialists in their par- 
ticular fields. They are chiefly from 
universities, and include professors 
as well as experts from government 
and labor organizations. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 225 pages. $3.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


RAY JOSEPHS, author of the Pepper- 
idge Farm article, appears in AMER- 
ICAN BUSINESS for the first time this 
month. He is associated with Ben- 
jamin Sonnenberg in New York City, 
and his byline has been attached to 
articles in many national magazines. 
His busy schedule includes consider- 
able traveling, and as a timesaver 
he often dictates letters in his hotel 
room minutes after talking to an 
executive. The letter to the executive 
may not go out for another week or 
two, but by dictating it while the con- 
versation is fresh in his mind, Mr. 
Josephs makes sure that nothing is 
misinterpreted 


PHIL HIRSCH, whose byline has ap- 
peared in AMERICAN BUSINESS before, 
formerly worked as a reporter on a 
newspaper in Anchorage, Alaska. He 
is a graduate of Northwestern. An- 
other article, which he is putting the 
finishing touches on now, concerns 
electric stairways and automatic ele- 
vators, and it will run in an early 
issue. 


DALE O'BRIEN, public relations expert, 
is president of Mayer & O’Brien. He 
directed public relations at Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, headed his own 
public relations firm, and in addition 
to his current responsibilities at 
Mayer & O’Brien also contributes to 
Encyclopaedia Britannica’s Book of 
the Year 


EDWIN T. ASHMAN, the work 
measurement specialist at The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, is a popular figure in work 
measurement fields. His company’s 
program has received little publicity 
but many people have found thei 
way into his office to hear some of the 
details. His two-part which 
begins in this issue, is written from 
his broad experience at Mutual Life 
and in the Navy. His enthusiasm for 
his work is evidenced by the fact 
that his vacation was coming up along 
about the same time as the deadline 
for the article. But the 
right on time 


who is 


series 


article was 


. * > 


HERBERT 0. BRAYER, whose articles on 
electronics have made him something 
of an authority in the field, is 
of the featured speakers at the 
tems and Association's 
meeting in New York next month. He 
has already made around 
Chicago, telling about his recent fly- 
ing trip to major European cities. His 
electronic series ends this month, but 
a couple of other articles gathered on 
the trip will follow in 
issues. 


one 
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speeches 
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Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Invites action 
your desk. Handles 
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Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 


f inventior o ale ADAM FISHER CO 
118 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 
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a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


By J. C. Aspley 


Today's tight market conditions de. 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling 
© Planning the Sale 

© Getting Better Interviews 
© Making the Presentation 

© Disposing of Objections 
® Closing the Sale 
Time 


© Managing Your 


© The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals SZ .OO 
in handy box Plus postage 
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Business ON THE MARCH 


HALL we take all profit possible this year 

or defer some until next year in the hope 
that the corporation tax rate will go down to 47 
per cent as advertised’ While it is too early to 
say what the tax picture will be next year, 
opinion in Washington is that no matter who 
wins the congressional elections, chances for a 
further cut in taxes in 1955 are slim indeed. 
If the Republicans keep control of Congress, 
a few percentage points might be lopped off 
the corporation rate. There is a good deal of 
talk about a 50-50 split of profits, which means 
a tax rate of 50 per cent. Should the Demo- 
crats win, the corporation tax rate would prob- 
ably be held at 52 per cent, and a moderate 
excess profits tax restored to pacify the CLO. 
So no matter how the elections go, no great 
gain would result from deferring profits, and 
it could be expensive. 


* * * 


Which party will organize Congress next 
vear is important to business, but not as im- 
portant as the politicians would like the voters 
to believe. The Eisenhower program has been 
enacted into law, with the help of conserva- 
tive Democrats. The Congressional group has 
held the balance of power for a long time now, 
and will continue to hold it as long as the 
Senate and House are so evenly divided. For 
that reason, we see little chance of the left- 
wingers, now organizing to influence the next 
Congress, getting very far. For the same rea- 
son, a political upset in November should not 
seriously change the economic outlook for 1955. 
Most businessmen think 1955 promises even 
better earnings than 1954. 


” a + 


What happened at Studebaker should con- 
vince employers who have gone overboard to 
maintain friendly union relations that there 
comes a time when one must say “No” and 
make it stick. That time is when labor costs be- 
vin to get out of line with competition. And 
that competition need not be within the indus- 
try of which you are a part. Look at coal, 
for example. A business that can’t make a 
profit is an economic fifth wheel. It is of no use 
to its shareholders. It is of less use to its em- 
ployees, who, as the Studebaker experience 
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proves, find themselves out of a job when a 
business is unable to operate at a profit. South 
Bend has set the pattern for many innovations 
in labor relations. Perhaps the union vote at 
Studebaker may help to convince the rank and 
file of organized labor that there is a limit to 
how far a company can go in giving its workers 
what they want, and it should awaken manage- 
ment to the need of keeping employees more 
fully informed about the company’s competi- 
tive problems. It takes sales to keep the pay- 
checks coming. 


* 


Industrial relations men are under fire on 
two fronts. They are charged with: (1) Mak- 
ing a fetish out of “human relations” and 
spending too much for employee services of 
doubtful value, and (2) overspecialization. 
They regard themselves as professionals rather 
than businessmen, thus eliminating themselves 
from promotion to posts which require a 
rounded, rather than a specialized, knowledge 
of management procedures. Why point the 
finger at personnel men?’ The same criticism 
could be made of sales, credit, purchasing, traf- 
fic, and other executives. It is the fault of 
the system rather than of the individual. The 
sooner we get rid of this professional complex 
in business the better. 


* 7 * 


Farmers are unhappy about the way farm 
prices have gone down while the prices of the 
things they buy have gone up. So they are out 
gunning for that four-headed monster, “the 
high cost of distribution.” Some of our na- 
tional organizations have joined forces to 
gather facts intended to prove that the values 
added to a product, because of distribution 
costs, more than offset the increased price. 
That is fine, but may we hope this activity will 
not divert management from doing everything 
possible to bring down the cost of distributing 
its products or services. Let’s face it: Millions 
of dollars are being wasted on half-baked pro)j- 
ects that are supposed to increase sales. Not 
the least of these are poorly planned sales con- 
ventions, conferences, and meetings that ac- 
complish nothing. Perhaps it is time to do 
something about them.—J. C. A. 
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Only CZa%onal new adding machine gives you: 


LVE KEYBOARD 


SAVES UP TO 50% HAND MOTION! Now 
you can add and list without touching a 
motor bar a great saving of effort for 

operators. No wonder they like it! 
Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard—be- 
cause every key is electrified!’ No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard to 
motor bar because every key is also a 
motor bar. The only completely elec- 

- trified Adding Machine! 

National’s “feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more time- 
and-effort-saving! All ciphers print auto- 
matically—still more effort and time saved! 
At the end of the day operators feel fresher 
and they have accomplished more with 


less effort. 


Now you can forget 
the motor bar 


plus all these other features— 


1. Automatic clear signal. 5. Large answer dials. 


Subtractions in red. 6. Easy-touch key action. 


2. 
3 Automatic credit balance in 7 Full-visible keyboard, 
* red. * automatic ciphers. 


Automatic space-up of ” Rugged-duty construction, 
tape to tear-off line * compact size for 
when total prints. desk use. 


*TRAOE MARK REG U & PAT OFF 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 


. 
For demonstration phone nearest National office WNattonal 


, ADOING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
or National dealer. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onio 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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y The small pay statement illustrated was produced on 
THE NEW UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND PAYROLL MACHINE 


Hard to believe, isn’t it ...that this new ingenious Automatically prints all totals and balances 
machine can perform this triple function in one Automatically aligns forms 
operation: Automatically safeguards the check 
Automatically ejects and automatically stacks com- 
ei ; ; ; ; pleted checks 
Prints, horizontally, the identical entries (in Provides the most complete earnings records, in- 
columnar form on the employee's earning card cluding quarterly and yearly totals for each 
and journal employee a 
Selects storing registers automatically Entries are made on the simplest keyboard of all Underwood Corporation onmD 
time ...the famous Underwood Sundstrand 10-Key 
20 TOTALS Touch Method Keyboard that anyone in your office Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
The New Underwood Sundstrand Payroll Machine Can operate. pled a 
provides twenty register units for accumulating totals Before you choose any payroll machine, find out how well Que Pack Avenes St eee 


« * ; y » s g ‘<< * ? . . 
and computing control balances: this new Underwood Sundstrand can handle your re- New York 16, N. Y. Toronto 1 


Lists vertically on the pay statement 
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Automatically prints everything on the check quirements. Write us today. Sales and Service Everywhere 





